











| DON’T KNOW WHETHER 
WE SHOULD PACKAGE _— WHY NOT CALL IN 
THAT NEW PRODUCT IN | AMERICAN CAN, PAUL? 
METAL OR FIBRE | THEY'RE THE LARGEST 
| | MAKERS OF BOTH... 





6é 
‘kL way I look at it, the man who has the best perspective is likely 


to have the soundest judgment. American Can has had the widest 
experience in both metal and fibre containers. That’s important to 
us. Then, too, they can be unbiased in their judgment, because 
they make both. Either way we go, we’ll have the benefits of their 


research and their resources. Let’s study the problem with them.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
104 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO «+ 111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE POT-BELLIED STOVE was indispensable to the old time 
grocery store. So were the boxes, barrels, tubs, bins and 
crocks which held most of the foodstuffs sold in the em- 
porium. From these the proprietor scooped, ladled, poured 
and dug the small amounts of each product ordered by 
his customers. For 6 months out of 12, he slapped at the 
halo of flies that buzzed ’round every time a package was 
uncovered. Nearly always he wondered if the containers 
had been open the last time he swept the floor; whether 
the scale was “light” again or not; how that kerosene 
taste had permeated so much of his stock. Then came the 
unit package. It pushed bulk containers out the back door 
into the rubbish heap. Divorced the proprietor from his 
unhappy association with ladle, scoop and other implements 
with which he probed the depths of bulk receptacles; 
reduced his waste and loss figures; helped to beautify his 
store; and probably had a hand in packing the pot-bellied 
stove off to the museum. The unit package rendered service 
to the consumer in this wise: Assured her of unvarying 
weight—that tomorrow’s pound would be the same as 
yesterday’s. Protected the product against outside contami- 
nation. Brought quality and excellence of products to new 
highs—and kept them going up. The packer was benefited, 


too. The unit package enabled him to identify his wares. 


Provided him with a silent yet powerful selling agent. 
Protected the goodness and flavor of his products. Brought 
quicker acceptance for new products; increased the use of, 
and inspired more confidence in, the old. Credit the unit 
package, too, with a supporting role in the transformation 
of the dusky, herby-smelling apothecary shop into a blazing- 
bright drug store with its multitude of various packaged 
goods. The unit package also found welcome in the 
hardware store, five and ten and other places of retail 
business . . . and deservedly so. It has been a boon to 
manufacturer, retailer and consumer. It has put, in brief, 
a powerful shoulder to the wheel of progress. For 50 years 
the Phoenix Metal Cap Co. has been a witness to the 
rise of the packaging industry in general. During the 
same period it has been an active participant in a particular 
and important division of that industry—glass packaging. 
Perfection of packing methods, standardization of glass 
and cap finishes, development of decorating processes are 
a few of its contributions. The books on our first half 
century have been closed. Ahead are the pages of the future. 
On them we shall endeavor to inscribe an indelible record 
of helpfulness to glass packers. And thus aid in moving 
more figurative, if not literal, pot-bellied stoves out of the 


path of progress. 


PHOENIX METAL CAP CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Nidem. 


CHARLES A. BRESKIN, Publisher 





JANUARY 


Modern Packaging will present next 
month the first of two studies on 
color usage in packaging. Many 
articles have appeared on how color 
should be used, but the literature is 
extremely scant on how color is 
actually used. The first of these 
articles, treating of labels, is based 
on a study and analysis of over 
1700 separate labels used by 120 of 
the country’s principal canners. It 
provides not merely a picture of the 
order in which colors are favored, 
but accurately describes the fre- 
quency in which differing color 
combinations appear on_ labels 
ranging from one to six colors. 
This never-before-attempted survey 
should prove of aid to manufac- 
turers planning to place new con- 
tainers into highly competitive fields. 





ALBERT Q. MAISEL, Editor 
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Designers’ round table (a discussion sponsored by the Institute of Package 
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~~ ae Ci Big Dividends 


Production Man 
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YouNDs wonderful, but few manufacturers 
enjoy it— without expert help. 

Tell us your problem. Then watch O-I 
Marketing Men find out, from consumers, 
what glass container and closure would in- 
duce them to favor your product above all 
others You'll see tact and packaging knowl- 
Cost Accountant edge used in a way that would make a diplo- 
mat envious Observe how O-I Research Men 
relate your product’s make-up and chemistry 
to the consumer-preferred glass container. Fi- 
nally, enjoy the pleasure of seeing how quick- 
ly O-I Production Men and Designers can 
clear the hurdles your production man and 
cost-accountant face. 

Having seen this, you've seen O-I Sales- 
packaging service—had delivered to you con- 
tainer, closure and shipping carton—your 
complete Salespackage with short cuts to use in 
filling, casing and shipping. 

Want to make your Salespackaging pay? 
Talk to an O-I representative today. Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





These 3 will please ALL THREI 


Reading from left to right: O-I Wide-Mouth Number 10 Jar (105 
ozs.). Favorite for mayonnaise, peanut butter, jams, jellies, etc. Com- 
pleted with metal screw cap. O-I 214-Gallon Jar, completed with 
metal screw cap; light weight, sturdy, this is an excellent jar for 
bulk-packing of pickles and all other ‘‘quantity-selling’’ foods. O-I 
Narrow-Mouth Number 10 Jar (105 ozs.). Especially useful for tomato 
and fruit juices, also purees, etc. Jar is completed with metal screw 


cap. All 3 Sulespackages can be shipped in plain or brand-printed cartons. 





In O-I Salespackaging not one but THREE types of men work for you 








Z, A 
0-1 MARKETING MEN: report Nd 0-I RESEARCH DESIGNERS: mesh SS 0-1 PRODUCTION MEN: devise 






consumer preference with pro- 
tection in your Salespackages. om 


dollar-saving short cuts in fill- 
ing, cartoning and shipping. 









just what the final consumer “1 


Lara wants in your Salespackage. 























u 
NATIONAL ad experts in Package 


research throw their challenge into the 
teeth of problems that shout ““YOU CAN’T DO 
THAT’”’. x With this spirit working behind 
a highly developed skill in Package design 
and decoration, ‘“‘NATIONAL’’ hurdles 


obstacles that trip the less ambitious . . . goes 


on to the ultimate in Container refinement 
and appeal. x When you come to question 
your present package, “‘NATIONAL’”’ will 
have a timely answer for you... and it 


will be smart... modern... practical! 





SUPPOSE 


(¢ 72 


CHALLENGE 
US! 


NATIONAL CAN CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: * 110 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Offices and Plants * NEW YORK CITY +« BALTIMORE * MASPETH, N Y. * CHICAGO + BOSTON « DETROIT + HAMILTON, OHIO 











YOUR BAKED BEANS WILL SELL BETTER 
IN GLASS BEAN POTS— Mey thst, & 


@ Packers who have packed their baked beans in indi- 
vidual Anchor Hocking glass bean pots sealed under 
vacuum with Anchor Caps have stepped up sales—sen- 
sationally! And for very good reasons. 

Retailers realize the eye appeal of these novel con- 
tainers —that the beans look much more tempting 
packed in glass. They invite preferred display in the 
window, on the shelf or in mass islands in the aisles of 
the store. They inspire additional retail sales effort. 
Customers purchase and repurchase because they note 
a distinct difference in the taste of the beans. For glass 
preserves the true flavor of baked beans, unimpaired. 
They retain that fresh, home-cooked flavor. Housewives 
appreciate, too, the easy to open—easy to reseal feature 







“MAN, THESE BAKED 
BEANS HAVE 
FLAVOR! 

WHAT’S THE BRAND?” 








of the bean pots—the handy heating to serve right in 
the container—the saving of extra dishes. Finally, restau- 
rants can please customers with this individual, attrac- 
tive and obviously sanitary service. 

Let your Anchor Hocking man show you a step in 
the right direction—toward bigger sales of your baked 
beans. Let him present all the details of these serviceable, 
appealing containers or write us TODAY. 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 
Lancaster, Ohio 
Closure Subsidiary: 
ANCHOR CAP & CLOSURE CORPORATION 


Lancaster, Ohio, Long Island City, N. Y., 
Los Angeles, California, and Toronto, Canada. 











“SAME BRAND 
WE’VE ALWAYS USED— 


BUT PACKED IN a 
— 


YOUR BRAND 
BAKED BEANS 
te «sr poTs 





Anchor Hocking glass bean pots come 
in both individual and family sizes 

amber or crystal, stippled or plain 
finish. The cap shown is the Anchor 
Hocking F. Cap. Write for full details. 





-an unbeatable combination 








DISPLAY BASRETsS 


With Bulk Shipments 


For some products, small counter baskets hold a ‘‘pick-’em-out 
yourself’ assortment. Warnercraft Basket-Boxes have been 
designed as a more practical and more appealing display unit 
than the ordinary basket. 


Notice the big printing space available for your trademark or 
sales message. The Basket-Displays may be enclosed flat with 
bulk shipments. They are simple to set up, lock tight, and the 
dealer always has a fresh display and sales unit for his counter. 


It is a quality job—inexpensive for inexpensive products—and 
yet as equally representative of Warnercraft quality in design 
and workmanship as are the exquisite hand-made containers we 
produce for luxurious toiletries. 





WARNERCRAFT 


THE FINEST WORD IN PACKAGING 


In the All-America Package Competition 
for 1939, Warnercraft boxes figured in 
4 top awards—two in the Family Group; 
one in the Set-Up Paper Box Group; 
and one in the Miscellaneous Group. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


BOX DIVISION—BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. AShland 4-1195 
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Alert For Service 


Our entire organization, — 
development, manufactur- 
ing and sales, operates with 
a sincere desire to best serv- 
ice users of SYLVANIA* 
CELLOPHANE. 





Courtesy of "Field & Stream" Copr. 1940 Sylvania Ind. Corp. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
122 E d Street, New York Works: Fredericksburg, Va. 


Executive and Sales Offices: 12 


Branches or Representatives: \ Pacific Coast: 
ATLANTA, GA..... 78 Marietta Street \ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BOSTON, MASS., 201 Devonshire St. | | Offices & Warehouses in Principal Cities 
CHICAGO, ILL., 427 W. Randolph St. \ Canada: 
DALLAS, TEX. 812 Santa Fe Building % Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd. 
PHILA., PA... 260 South Broad Street \ Toronto, Montreal, Halifax 


VANIA IN TRIA RPORATION 
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SEAL-T 


IMPLE-STRONG-NEAT 
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Your Product 
ALL THE 
6g ee 





_ | en ar buyers . . . consumers — all 


save time, costs and losses with the extreme con- 
venience and constant protection offered by 
Wheeling Steel Containers, equipped with the 
patented Seal-Tite Lever-Ring Closure. Its quick, 
easy action and its streamlined design add many 
talking points to your product. Ask us for a sam- 
ple of the size suited to your needs. 


LISTEN TO THE MILL WHISTLE! Every Sunday 5 P. M., EST. 
THE MUSICAL STEELMAKERS — Coast to Coast Mutual Broadcasting System 


Ay | v 
seen GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ae. 


CORRUGATING COMPANY 


General Offices: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(IZ 





















That is Philip of Macedon 
has come when Philip 
e has 


“What are the Athe- 


rselves- ~ 
a The tim 


In changing your present package, or in designing a container for a new 







product. it’s good sense to study what your competitors have done. 


Are they paying your package the same compliment? Or are both your 






















compctitors and your customers passing your product by because of an 


archaic design? 


The answer to this problem lies in consulting designers who specialize in 


anticipating the market. Our design engineers, for instance, are in close 





touch with the latest package trends. They will be glad to plan a glass 
package for your product, whether it be a food, drug. cosmetic or house- 


hold specialty, that will stamp it as a leader in any competition. 


Our “3-point” service will make any design—yours or ours—a reality, by 





manufacturing your package so that it will be (1) Beautiful, (2) Prac- 


ticable and (3) Economical. 


Point “2” of “3-point” service is well illustrated in these practicable bottles 
manufactured for Abbott Laboratories. Neither (1) Beauty nor (3) 


Economy is overlooked. however. These bottles were produced by us from 





the packager's design. 


Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. 


Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE, MD. 
New York Office: 500 Fifth Avenue ° Chicago Office: 1502 Merchandise Mart 


























HE eyes and ears of all America turn toward the All-America 
Package Competition each year—with resulting prestige and publicity to a// entrants and especially 
the winners. And particularly this year—for the All-America is the only National Package Competition 
ef 1940. The thousands who come to view the entries and the millions who read and hear about 
them look toward this Competition to tell them what packages bring most convenience, economy, 


sanitation, beauty, etc. 


Last year it is estimated that between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 people read about the All-America 
in newspapers, magazines, trade papers, heard about it via radio and television broadcasts over 
national hookups, saw it in person and through the medium of color motion pictures produced 


by Modern Packaging and travelling exhibits of winners and key entries. 


Anyone can enter as many items as he wishes without cost or obligation. 
Take full advantage of the prestige and publicity accruing to the All-America by 
entering your packages and displays and package machinery in it. Write for as 


many entry blanks as the number of entries you plan to make. 


All-America Package Competition, 1940 


Sponsored by Modern Packaging 
CHANIN BUILDING—122 EAST 42nd STREET 







NEW YORK CITY 
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FINAL INSPECTION 


SUN TUBE CORPORATION 


HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 














OW’S the time to add new color and 

beauty to your package. The easiest, 
most economical way is with a colorful 
“‘Cel-O-Seal’”’ cellulose band! 


These trim, good-looking bands give 
your package a smart extra touch that 
makes customers want to buy. But beauty 
isn’t all you get with ‘‘Cel-O-Seal” bands 
... they also help safeguard your package 
against tampering, contamination and 
evaporation. These attractive bands lock 


closures to bottles . . . assure customers 
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that your product is as good and pure as 
when it was packaged! 


“‘Cel-O-Seal’”’ bands are amazingly inex- 
pensive . . . cost only a small fraction of a 
cent each. They’re easy to apply, too... 
no machinery or adhesives are needed. 
Want to see how attractive and secure 
your package can be with a colorful 
“Cel-O-Seal’”’ band? We'll be glad to show 
you. Simply send a sample bottle. 


Be sure to tune in “Cavalcade of America” 
NBC Red Network ... every Wednesday eve. 





outstanding advantages when 
your package wears this band! 





CEL-O-SEAL 


~" BAN DS “i 


Sold by 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
“*CEL-O-SEAL"’ SECTION 
Empire State Building, N.Y. C. 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
GLASS & CLOSURE Div., Lancaster, Pa. 
1. F. SCHNIER COMPANY 
683-89 Bryant Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


———— | 
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DISPLAYS anes 
YOUR ps 
PRODUCT 


PACKAGE Varese 


© 1940, KIMBLE GLASS CO. 
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get in ae with CRLLOLOLD 


When you get in touch with Celluloid, your 
transparent packaging problems are practically 
solved! 

You get better material . . . Lumarith Pro- 
tectoid, the crystal-clear transparent that holds 
its sparkle. Lumarith Protectoid never shrinks 
or wrinkles. It never discolors or dries out with 
age. It is not affected by extremes of tempera- 
ture or humidity. It has a perfect printing 
surface. 

You get complete service . . . with technical 
advice on design and fabrication of wraps, en- 


Van Heusen Display bv Central States 
Paper and Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








velopes, rigid containers, laminations, and other 
that 
work perfectly with all formulas of Lumarith 


transparent types. You get adhesives 


Protectoid. 

If you buy transparent packages, specify 
Lumarith Protectoid. If you sell packages, use it! 

Packaging Division, CELLULOID CORPORATION, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City. Estab- 
lished 1872. Sole Producer of Celluloid and 
Lumarith. (Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
If you are working on a 
transparent package... . 


Cannon Mills Window Boxes by Container 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Ill. 
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The packaging picture...complete for you 


FOR COMPLETE SUCCESS ... nothing can be 
left out of your packaging picture. And, at 
Owens-Illinois, nothing is. 

Here every angle of your package as it benefits 
the consumer, your product, your production 
methods and profits is included. 

If your product would be best packaged in metal 
or in glass... we can give you either. Ours is the 
only organization making both. In each we are 
expert, as witness our development of Duraglas 


bottles, of prize metal package ideas. 


OW ENSs-1 


GLASS CONTAINERS - 


Our packaging Research Laboratory studies 
your product—its make-up and chemistry—the 
most practical, cash-saving way for it to move 
along your filling lines. And, when all facts are 
assembled, our design and manufacturing depart- 
ments produce the consumer-preferred package for 
you complete ...including container, closure and 
shipping carton. 

Let an Owens-Illinois representative talk with 
you about this service which embraces modern 


art, scientific research and sales psychology. 


ILLINOIS 


METAL CONTAINERS « 


CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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Closures by Anchor Cap > Closure Corporation 


How to Give a Good Package 
Still More Sales Impetus 


WITH COLORFUL BAKELITE PLASTIC CLOSURES 


Bakelite Plastic closures offer a unique 
combination of features designed to 
make a good package still better 
and more salable. Here are several 
reasons why: 


1. They are furnished in a wide variety 
of rich colors and attractive designs 
to harmonize with label treatment 
and container styling. 


2. They are easy to remove and re- 
place, yet provide a tight seal, since 
they neither swell nor shrink. 


3. They are as pleasant to the touch 
as they are to the eye. 


4. They retain their clean, lustrous ap- 
pearance indefinitely, and, unlike 
ordinary closures, are not affected 
by most chemicals contained in 
packaged goods. 


5. They are uniform as to size. 


6. They are low in cost, particularly 
when stock designs, such as those 
illustrated, are employed. 


Further valuable information on 


Bakelite Plastic closures, and contain- 
ers, too, may be obtained by writing 
for 52-page illustrated booklet 23C,"“A 
Guide to Modern Packaging.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 


30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


BAKELITE 


TRACE manne 


The word “Bokelite” ond the Symbol ere registered trode morks 
identifying products & of Bokelite Corporation 


PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 




















E thank our customer friends who 
have made necessary our removal to 
larger quarters. Production ‘‘as usual”’ 
in litho, letterpress, and silkscreen, die- 
cutting, mounting, finishing. Creation 
—layout and artwork—‘‘as unusual.” 
The new address: 120 East 16th Street, 
New York City. Come up and visit 
—or call us. The new phone is 
GRamercy 5-2802. 


As ever, 


Merit Display Card Co. 
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SfMNlY? RESSMBINCS - 
Some authorities hold that all packages in 
the “line” should have an identifying simi- 
larity of design. Others believe that this is 
not essential, perhaps not even desirable. 
Continental, however, is inclined to say, “‘It 
all depends...” 

But, in any case, the possibilities in 


“family resemblance” are interesting. And 


so, with an idea of being helpful in a prac- 
tical sort of way, Continental illustrates here 
three simple variations of technique in 
“packaging a line.” 

Needless to say, when you have a pack- 
aging problem . . . whether it be a question 
of shape, design, color or reproduction— 
whether it involves one or several products 


. . - Continental welcomes your call for help. 


One of a Series Devoted to Packaging Ideas. Copyright 1940 by Continental Can Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL 
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HAVANA 
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Among over 230 different Riegel Papers are these four lines which 
we have developed specially for the frozen food industry. We 
believe that technically correct and reasonably priced packag- 
ing papers are of particularly vital importance in this field, and 
have been constantly working toward that end. The papers we 
recommend above have had from six months to six years of con- 
tinuous use in quick freezing, and we believe they should be of 
definite interest to everyone in this field. Write for samples and 
prices, but please state the probable intended use so that we 
may send the particular paper best suited. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DECEMBER ¢ 1940 
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WE FOLDING CARTONS 





This is perhaps the most important boxboard announce- 
ment in half a century —for today, you can get Coated 
Lithwite cartons, for no more than you pay for uncoated 
Lithwite. Gardner-Richardson’s new and exclusive continu- 
ous-process method of manufacture makes this possible. 


you to get better cartons for the same money. Better 


COATED LITHWITE is produced in one continu- 
still, take advantage of the convincing “Side-by-Side” 


ous operation—il is made and coated on one machine! 
It has the same fine paper look and feel as the stock 
used in America’s most famous pictorial weeklies . . . 


offer made below. 


the same smooth, velvety surface . . . the same affinity NJ mie | 
for inks. Jet blacks, solid colors come up brilliantly m ii ii \ 
. free from mottling or greying. 120-line screen JA. an A 





halftones print clean and sharp. And Coated 
Lithwite’s precision-engineered surface seals easier in 


high speed automatic filling and sealing machines. 
: : bed 


Phone, wire or write today. Have a Gardner- 
Richardson representative place samples of this revo- 
lutionary new Coated Lithwite before you. See how 
Coated Lithwite can save money for you—or enable 


MAKE THIS “’SIDE-BY-SIDE’’ TEST 
Send us a set of your original carton engravings. 
We'll prove them on Coated Lithwite . . . so you can 
make a side-by-side comparison with the cartons you 
are now using. and see for yourself the possibilities 
of this sensational new board. 


. THE GARDNER-RICHARDSON C0. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboord 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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proved successful on leading retail counters 


In 16 style-leading stores in 12 widely-scattered cities — stores chosen because they 


lead the country in volume of cosmetic sales—about two-thirds of the cosmetic brands 


are made by firms that have come to Scovill for metal packages. 


Scovill’s achievements in metal con- 
tainers and closures for lipsticks. 
vanities, eyebrow pencils, rouge 
boxes, etc. ... suggest that you con- 
sider Scovill when you consider 
packaging in metal. 

WHY METAL — WHY SCOVILL? 
Metal, you know, gives you these 
advantages as a packaging material: 
SALES APPEAL: Metal’s substantial 


“feel” and rich appearance are qual- 
ities that provide individuality. 
MORE PROTECTION: A metal contain- 


er resists harsh treatment in transit 
— your product will be safer. 





LOWER-COST SHIPPING: Metal’s light- 
ness in weight frequently means 
less total shipping costs. 
MERCHANDISING OPPORTUNITIES: [For 
example — adaptability for re-use 
containers. 

Scovill, as a source of supply, gives 
you these advantages: 

ECONOMICAL VOLUME PRODUCTION, 
working in brass, aluminum, nickel- 
silver, steel, etc.; also metal-plastic 
and metal-wood combinations. 
SPECIAL SCOVILL-DEVELOPED FINISHES, 


such as “Indurited” aluminum, a 
mirror-like finish that is heat, mois- 


Your Product Will Sell Better 
in. a Secovill Metal Container 


ture and scratch resistant: also 


multi-color reproductions on metal. 


TALENTED CREATIVE ASSISTANCE, ready 
to help you on your metal packag- 
ing idea. 

Send your sketch, blueprint or 
model to 25 Mill Street, Waterbury, 
Connecticut, or Scovill’s 


branch office. 


Scovill 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


» 


nearest 























Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia. Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
IN CANADA: 334 King Street. East, Toronto, Ontario 
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A discussion sponsored by Modern Packaging’s Institute of Package Research 


On October 29 last, an unusual meeting was held around a dinner table in New York. Under the sponsorship of 
Modern Packaging’s Institute of Package Research, a group of designer members of the Society of Designers for Industry 
met to discuss, in their various aspects, the questions revolving around the relationships between package designers 
and their clients, the package users. The designers present included: Egmont Arens, Clarence Cole, Thomas D'Addario, 
Frank Gianninoto, Francis Goldsborough, Clarence Hornung, William O'Neil, Frederic H. Rahr, Martin Ullman, 
Georges Wilmet. As representatives of the viewpoint of the packager who employs the designer there were Messrs. 
Stanley Burnham of Merck & Co., Inc., and Arthur G. Alter, display promotion manager of Revlon Products Corp. Albert 
Q. Maisel, editor of Modern Packaging, served as moderator. The detailed stenographic report of this meeting follows. 
Needless to say, the opinions here expressed are those of the individuals uttering them and do not necessarily represent 
the opinions of any of the other individuals participating in the discussion nor of Modern Packaging itself. 





r. Maisel: Gentlemen, we have all been introduced 
to each other and you all know that we are met 
here tonight to discuss a broad subject, namely, 

the relationships that exist or should exist between the 
designer and his clients. Each of you has before him a 
series of questions which represent subordinate parts of 
this major question. Please consider these questions 
as just a rough outline for discussion—something to 
start the ball rolling. You are not bound to stick to 
these questions in any way. 

We have present two people who are not designers. 
We have thought that it would be best to have present, 
and participating actively in the discussion, at least a few 
people who were not professional designers—people 


who could present the position on the other side of the 
fence. We are fortunate in having to represent that 
other side of the fence—Mr. Stanley Burnham of Merck 
& Co., Inc., who has had a very long and extended ex- 
perience, with which I am well acquainted, in the tech- 
nical creative end of packaging on the client’s side of the 
fence. Mr. Burnham, by the very nature of his work, 
is acquainted with the technical problems involved in 
packaging some 3,000-odd chemicals and drugs—and 
some of them are very odd. He can, therefore, I am 
sure, contribute much to this discussion in presenting 
the viewpoint of the manufacturer who is confronted 
with these technical problems and who, in employing a 
package designer, must have certain demands to make 
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The tense expressions of argument alternate with the smiles 































which accompany a point well made as designers and clients 
meet to battle about the various phases of their relationship. 
y I. Arthur Alter, display promotion manager of Revlon Prod- 
ucts Corp., and designer Georges Wilmet listen attentively while 
s Albert Q. Maisel, editor of Modern Packaging, serving as moder- 
ator, utilizes an unlit pipe to replace the chairman’s gavel. 
2. Designer Thomas D’Addario, having scored a point, wears 
the victor’s smile, while William O’Neil attentively eyes his 
conversational opponents and awaits an opening. ‘$B. Stanley 
Burnham of Merck & Co., Inc., and colorist Frederic H. Rahr 
try to prove that clients and designers can get along on occasion. 
f. Clarence Hornung smiles dubiously while Martin Ullman 
concentrates as one of the client representatives makes a foray. 
eb. Stenotypist’s view of the discussion as moderator Maisel 
attempts to pacify his charges between rounds. @. If you 
can’t convince everybody, convince Arens seems to be the motto 
of Clarence Cole in this private discussion caught by the candid 
camera. Egmont Arens wasn’t convinced when the shutter 
closed, but succumbed shortly thereafter. @. Someone cracked 
a joke which was obviously not at the expense of the designers, 
judging by the smiles of Frank Gianninoto and Francis Golds- 
borough. @#%. Client Arthur Alter (nominated as “‘ideal client’”’ 
by; the assembled designers) proves a good listener as Georges 


Wilmet? explains the intricate workings of the designer mind. 
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upon the designer based upon the nature of the prob- 
lems which confront him. 

We have also with us Mr. Arthur Alter of Revlon 
Products Corp., a firm in a completely different line of 
business. They manufacture a limited’ number of 
products, all in the upper bracket cosmetic category. 
These are products which, like most cosmetics in this 
upper end of the field, must be designed for appearance 
and appeal, rather than from the technical point of 
view. There are technical angles, of course, to such 
designing. But I think between these two gentlemen, 
we have represented the two extremes among clients 
the company with problems which are basically techni- 
cal and secondarily artistic and the company with 
problems which are basically artistic and secondarily 
technical. 

With these two gentlemen to act as the opponents let 
me introduce our subject which, in its broadest aspects, 
is “The Relation Between the Package Designer and 
His Client.” 

I would like to ask Martin Ullman if he will start the 
ball rolling. May I ask you how does a designer go 
about getting his clients or how should he do so? 

Mr. Ullman: That is a pretty hard question to an- 
swer. It has been discussed between us privately and 
discussed even openly with people such as we have 
gathered here tonight. 

You see, a designer really treats himself as a profes- 
sional man and hopes, as a professional man, that he 
will receive the same type of recognition and opportuni- 
ties as are open to men who have become proficient in 
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medicine, law, engineering or accounting. I say he 
hopes for that, but actually it does not happen that way. 
Frequently, he has to resort to means that are abso- 
lutely in the realm of business. 

Sometimes business is obtained by means of a reputa- 
tion that has been built up. A man comes to be known 
as a designer of packages, for example, in the food field 
or in the syndicate stores field or for his merchandising 
and construction abilities. Sometimes a designer gets 
business through recommendation. I believe almost 
all of us in this room can testify that our own clients 
have brought us new business by word of mouth. 

Mr. Maisel: I take it that the affirmative portion of 
your description applies to your own experience? 

Mr. Ullman: Naturally. 

Mr. Maisel: You have secured business by recom- 
mendation and, on the basis of your general reputation, 
people have come to you? 

Mr. Ullman: I do not think so much as a result of 
reputation. I would say my own business has come 
chiefly through two sources. One is that of a previous 
or existing client with whom I have done business. In 
fact, I would say without this continuous business of 
clients, continuous business from the same clients, I 
question whether I might be in business today. The 
business I am securing and am continuing to do is trace- 
able to people I have worked with as far back as 1931, 
1932 and 1933. Through these people, also, new ac- 
counts are coming in. 

The other source that has come up in my experierice 
is recognition received through winning awards. I[ 
would not say that it was so much the publicity as the 
recognition of having achieved something at a certain 
time in competition with other people. 

Mr. Maisel: Let us see how this applies to some 
others. How about you, Mr. Arens? 

Mr. Arens: I think the support of old clients, both 
in giving you additional business and in recommending 
you, is important. There is more business secured, 
probably, through clients telling each other about a job 
that has been done than in any other way. I think 
that again can be compared to what a doctor or a 
lawyer does who secures business in much the same way. 
It is a perfectly legitimate professional source of getting 
business. Naturally, it is slow going when you are first 
beginning and is built up as you go along because the 
circle of clients is increased during that time. 

Mr. Maisel: Following up that professional angle, do 
you feel that the same ethics of other professions, which 
prohibit solicitation of clients, should apply to what we 
are calling a profession here—package designing and 
industrial designing? 

Mr. Arens: Almost all the professional groups who 
are long established, including the doctors and, prob- 
ably, the architects (who are closer to us than any 
others) have developed a code of ethics which prohibits 
them from going out and doing anything actively to get 
business. I believe, however, that the design business 
is sufficiently young so that a lot of people do not know 
there is such a profession as design. We all know that 
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the successful designers have done a very good job of 
promotion. They have done a very thorough job in 
promoting themselves about the same way that an ad- 
vertising agency would promote itself. Some of them 
have salesmen. Some of them see to it that they get 
good publicity. They have a paid publicity agent and 
get the word around that they are in the business. After 
all, one of the things we all discover is that there are a 
tremendous number of businessmen who have never 
awakened to the fact that there are people in this pro- 
fession who are ready to serve them. They know there 
are lawyers and they realize that whenever they havea 
legal problem, they will need to go to a lawyer to get it 
solved. But when they have a designing problem, they 
do not know that there are professional people who will 
give them a design solution which is absolutely as im- 
partial as a lawyer’s solution would be. 

Of course, many of the big corporations know it and 
they hire designers and pay them. <A tremendous num- 
ber of business men, however, have been getting designs 
not through professional channels, but, rather, as an 
adjunct to their supply business. We realize, all of us, 
that that kind of design is perfectly satisfactory for 
them under certain circumstances. Under other cir- 
cumstances, it is not. A lot of them do not know that 
the independent professional type of designing service 
is available to them. 

Mr. Maisel: I would like to ask Mr. Burnham—as 
one of our client-spokesmen—what he has to say. 

Mr. Burnham: [I think one of your difficulties is the 
fact that very few businessmen realize they are patients 
and need a doctor’s advice on their packages. I think 
they drift along with a package. Certain suggestions 
are made here and there and they make certain changes 
and then they think they are doing a fine job. They 
don’t realize they might be able to do a much better job, 
if they did hire a designer. There are a great many of 
those people whom you do not reach and perhaps can- 
not reach, with your present methods, if you sit back in 
New York and say, “Well, I have a good reputation and 
] won a prize and I am putting out nice-looking pack- 
ages and they are selling!’ That is all very fine, but 
you never reach those people who have packages that 
are not doing a 100 per cent job, but are doing only 
perhaps a 75 per cent job with their packages. 

Mr. Gianninoto: I might state at this point that 
one of the reasons for the existence of this Society is to 
promote ways and means of informing businessmen and 
industry that here are a group of professional designers 
who are now successfully assisting business to do a bet- 
ter job of selling through package design and are ready 
to create better packages for them. This Society was 
formed in the belief that this and other desirable objec- 
tives could be better accomplished by designers collec- 
tively than individually. 

Mr. Wilmet: First of all, where is the client who 
knows he is doing only a 75 per cent job with his pack- 
ages? I have never met one of them before. 

Mr. Burnham: He does not know it and that is why 
you are not able to sell him. (Continued on page 84) 
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Right: The new style molded shave- 
stick is seen assembled at the ex- 
treme left and taken apart to show 
detail in the foreground. The older 
aluminum container—which has 
not been withdrawn from the 
market—is seen in the background. 
Below: The Williams’ gift set con- 
tainer is an attractive set-up box 
into the die-cut platform of which 
have been inserted seven individual 
items whose package color schemes 
are offset by the deep maroon and 
light blue of the outer container. 


or a number of years, The J. B. Williams Co. has 

marketed its shaving stick in an ingenious alumi- 

num holder consisting of two metal caps threaded 
to fit onto the opposite sides of a metal ring. With this 
ring sprung firmly around the center of a shaving stick, 
the consumer was able to utilize virtually the entire 
stick without waste or inconvenience. By removing 
one cap, half the stick was uncovered for use while the 
other cap served as a sturdy full-size handle. After 
the first half of the shaving stick had been consumed in 
use, the consumer simply reversed the process with cap 
becoming handle and handle becoming cap. 

Now, for its new special shaving stick holder, The 
Williams Co. has adopted molded plastics. By so 
doing, it has been able to gain the benefits of a wide color 
range and a consequently increased sales appeal. The 
color adopted for the present package is a bright red, 
but this, of course, can be varied at will by the company 
to suit any market conditions or special demands which 
may arise. Another advantage, claimed for the new 
container, is that it will not be affected or discolored by 
soap and water and cannot be dented or marred by 
rough handling. 

For permanent identification, the caps bear the Wil- 
liams’ name and legend on their ends, i.e., on the top 
and bottom of the stick. For identification prior to 
sale, a small wrap-around label, printed in blue with 
white lettering, is located immediately upon the center 
of the stick surmounting the exposed metal ring. Both 


¢ Williams’ sales 


















New shave-stick gains color and util- 
ity through use of molded material 


caps are faceted in a series of slightly concave vertical 
surfaces designed to produce an interesting visual effect. 
More important perhaps, these surfaces provide a 
steady and firm grip for the wet and slippery hands of 
the busy shaver. 

The company has also recently redesigned its annual 
gift container. The new package, a set-up box, is 
covered with a specially designed blue, white and ma- 
roon wrap. Seven individual items are neatly nested 
in a maroon die-cut platform set into the base of the box. 

Credit: Molded shaving stick caps, Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Threaded metal rings, Scovill 
Manufacturing Co. Gift box wraps, Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Co. 






















Sampling with a oilt box 


hat American wine manufacturers have not suc- 

ceeded in merchandising their product with as 

great a degree of effectiveness as brewers or liquor 
producers is evidenced by the relatively low average 
consumption of wine which has prevailed since the re- 
peal of prohibition. A number of leading manufac- 
turers are, however, taking vigorous steps to alter this 
situation and have applied to the solution of their prob- 
lem much effective thinking in terms of consumer con- 
venience attainable through packaging efforts. 

An outstanding example of this type of promotion is 
seen in the recently marketed gift package for Garrett 
wines. Here the company sought to place upon the 
market a holiday gift wine carton to carry an assortment 


Above: An ingeniously constructed interior 
tray positions and protects the individual 
bottles. Right: The attractive six-color de- 
sign is deliberately varied by changing the 
position of the back copy panel to facili- 
tate the attainment of interesting effects in 
mass display for dealers’ windows or counters. 


Garrett & Co., Inc., introduce four wines to new 
consumers through a unique protective container 


of four “splits.” They reasoned that gift’ purchases 
provided an ideal means of sampling Virginia Dare 
products to consumers who could not otherwise be 
reached effectively. The package design problem there- 
fore resolved itself into one of attracting the potential 
gift purchaser who enters a store aware only of the 
fact that he wishes to make his purchase conveniently 
and expeditiously. 

The solution was found in an attractive folding car- 
ton into which is inserted a set-up tray. The four 
bottles are protectively nested in the tray by an ingeni- 
ous arrangement of die-cut dividers which form an in- 
tegral portion of this section of the package. In the 
store, the tray forms a convenient means of display and 
serves to hold the units together for the dealer, thus 
facilitating handling. 

The outer carton is lithographed in six colors, a color- 
ful pattern forming a band which runs vertically around 
the entire container. Copy legend appears on an oval 
panel which is set at different positions on the front and 
back of the container to facilitate the attainment of 
interesting effects when containers are grouped for dis- 
play purposes. White lines on the background design 
panel provide detail and are printed deliberately out of 
register with the color areas to “soften” the design and 
increase its attractiveness. 

The new package is reported to have received an 
enthusiastic reception among dealers—so much so as 
to justify the doubling of the original holiday order. 
Although planned for the Christmas season, the con- 
tainer deliberately avoids use of conventional Christmas 
motifs so as to permit its sale at any other holiday or 
gift-giving occasion. 

Credit: Designed by Sterling Beeson, Inc. Bottles 
by Olean Glass Co. Closures by Crown Cork and Seal 
Co. Neck bands by Celon Co. Labels by David 
Weil Sons and Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 
Gift carton by Brett Lithographing Co. 








Within the past month, some two dozen or 
more important, new liquor packages have 
reached the market. Some are merely holiday 
““dress-ups’’ of otherwise standardized con- 
tainers. Others, however, represent a thor- 
ough-going redesign of established major 
brands. Yet the liquor industry is not under- 
going an unusual and revolutionary series of 
changes. While the number of changes that 
have occurred this Fall may be, perhaps, some- 
what greater than is usually the case, the fact 
remains that the advent of the holiday selling 
season has been accepted, in the liquor indus- 
tries, as the ideal time for the introduction of 
new or redesigned containers. 


Because of this fact, the student of package 
design in any field may profitably examine the 
differing ways in which various companies in 
the liquor field approach and attain the solu- 
tion to their package designing problems. 
For, while all have problems which are basic- 
ally the same, each develops its solution in a 
way which expresses the special factors of cor- 
porate personality behind each major brand. 


Thus whether you package cosmetics or chili 
sauce, corn flakes or carving knives, you may 
profitably examine the varied ways in which 
the member companies in the liquor industry 
approach, analyze and solve their packaging 
problems in an annual Fall field-day of redesign. 
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mong a number of brands which have been mark- 

eted for some time by McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 

has been Newport gin. Some months ago, dis- 
satisfied with the sales volume achieved by this brand, 
the company decided to re-examine its packages and to 
attempt, through redesign, to substantially increase dis- 
play values and consumer appeal. 

Designer Jim Nash was presented with the problem 
and forthwith set out on a period of research on liquor 
packaging customs. He discovered——as anyone else 
might have—that most liquor labels cling closely to 
the tradition that requires that they look old and aged 
in the wood. Instead of accepting this as a definite 
limitation, designer Nash decided to depart from tradi- 
tion, to abandon gold borders, scrolls and reproductions 
of hoary ancestors and to attempt, by this departure, 
to achieve a distinctive appearance that would attract 
attention and then please the prospective consumer. 

The resulting design tied-in the word “Newport” 
with the sea and sailing ships against a background of 
light blue sky and dark blue sea. A_ bright white 
schooner is seen topped by the brand name and with 
the word “Gin” reproduced in rope lettering. The vis- 
cose neck band carries out the nautical theme by re- 
producing the brand name on a lifesaver device. 

The new design, it is felt, possesses sufficient sophisti- 
cation to attract big city consumers. At the same time, 
its utter simplicity and the brightness of its colors are 
counted upon to provide recognition features sufficient 
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labels abandon tradition 


Designer Nash plans instead for eye appeal and 
easy recognition in revising Newport gin packages 


even for those consumers whose literacy might be 
challenged. Since gin sales have a relatively low price 
as compared with most other liquors, a very substantial 
portion of its sales is found in areas and among classes 
of population where literacy levels are lower and the 
effect of magazine and newspaper advertising ts there- 
fore substantially reduced. In such areas, the pack- 
age must carry a much greater burden and the estab- 
lishment of easy-lo-recognize features of design is there- 
fore of paramount importance. 

The labels are designed to achieve economy without 
sacrificing visual effect. Reproduced in three colors, 
they present no die-cutling or register problems. 

The product is marketed in a number of sizes and 
shapes of container. Flat bottles have slightly recessed 
side walls to provide for easy gripping and pouring. 
A similar concavity appears on the side walls of the 
square fifth bottle. The bar-size quart is of conven- 
tional round shape with facets encircling the shoulders. 

The product in its new dress has just reached the 
market. It is, therefore, too early to make any direct 
comparison with previous sales. Preliminary figures, 
however, it is reported, indicate an increasing consumer 
acceptance of the product. This may be ascribed, in 
large measure, to the increased display values of the 
package and its increased visibility and readability. 

Credit: Bottles by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Clo- 
sures by Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. Labels by Fleming- 
Potter Co., Inc. Viscose bands by Celon Co. 





Ancient Age in modern dress 


ompletely redesigning its Ancient Age liquor pack- 
ages, the Schenley Distillers Corp. has succeeded in 
producing a container which is not only radically 
different from its predecessor, but which succeeds in 
pulling over the basic story of the whiskey brand in far 
stronger fashion. 

The old line utilized standard dandy flasks for pints 
and half pints and standard round bottles for the four- 
fifihs quart sizes. These were topped by viscose caps 
for the standard Schenley shoulder seal ‘and carried 
labels whose typography lived up to the product name 
labels which, whenever they may have actually been 
designed, resembled nothing so much as circus posters 
of the vintage of 1872. In short, the old container was 
considered unsatisfactory for one of the finest whiskies 
produced by the corporation. 

The new bottles are amber colored. Quart and four- 
fifths quart containers are of square cross-section with 
rounded corners, while pint and half-pint bottles are 
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Schenley retains and enhances age appeal 
while increasing display and visual values 


dandy flasks. All are topped with copper-colored foil 
closures from which a small red ribbon leads downward 
to a small seal set at the base of the neck. Here the 
glass surface has been raised in a design which empha- 
sizes and supplements the seal itself. 

Labels are printed in black, red and gold on a buff- 
colored background and have a die-cut deckle edge. 
Old English type for the brand name and a delicate 
script for the copy combine to produce an attractive 
effect and one which calls particular attention to the age 
of the product. The words “Eight Years Old” appear 
boldly on a supplementary label above the main panel. 
The figure “8” is surprinted over the body copy of the 
principal label. Label copy further stresses the prod- 
uct’s age. 

Credit: Bottle by Fairmount Glass Co. Wooden- 
top cork by Arco Crown Cap & Cork Co., Inc. Foil 
capsule by Rentschler and Sons. Label by Consoli- 
dated Lithographing Corp. 
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wo of the best known whiskies on the American 
market have just been radically redesigned. Sea- 
gram’s V.O. Canadian, which formerly appeared in 
a many-faceted, broad-shouldered container with an 
irregular wedge-shaped label, now reaches the market in 
a package which draws its inspiration from the \.O. 
bottle used in Canada many years ago. Round in 
| shape and amber colored, the bottle has a long, graceful 
neck to facilitate pouring. The label has been simpli- 
fied and refined. A black and gold silk ribbon, encir- 
cling the bottle neck and leading down to the label, has 
been added. 
The company’s 7 Crown brand has also been re- 
designed, largely with the purpose of stressing its indi- 
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viduality and preventing confusion between it and the 5 
Crown brand. The new bottle is of oblong shape of 
amber colored glass. The deckle-edged label is con- 
nected with the maroon viscose closure by a narrow 
maroon and gold paper “ribbon.” An embossed alumi- 
num screw cap tops the container. 

The radical change in this instance has necessitated 
a changeover of production lines—an expense felt fully 


justified by the differentiation established between 


formerly confused brands. The new containers not 
only present production problems, but require a launch- 
ing of an extensive advertising campaign in magazines 
and newspapers, designed to acquaint consumers with 
the packages’ appearance. Full-color advertisements 
have been used in a number of magazines and will con- 
tinue right up to Christmastime. 
mented by newspaper advertisements, being released 


These will be supple- 


as soon as package store distribution has been com- 
pleted, and by window displays and other point-of-sale 
advertising material. 

Credit: V.O. 
Label by Montreal Lithographic Co. 
Reynolds Metals Co., Ine. 7 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Bottle by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Foil caps by 
Bottle by 
Label by Progress Litho- 


Crown 


graph Co. Paper “ribbon” by Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corp. Aluminum Seal Co. 
Secondary closure by Celon Co. and E. [. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Closure by 
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Franklort seeks high income sales 


rankfort Distilleries, for some time, have been mak- 
ing a strong appeal, through skillfully directed ad- 
vertising promotions, for an increase in the sale of 
Four Roses whiskey to the higher income bracket mar- 
ket. They therefore sought a package design more in 
keeping with the quality of the product. 

Prior to the beginning of design work, a study was 
made to determine popular preference for various types 
of whiskey containers. This survey utilized the most 
modern testing methods and was national in ‘scope. 

Designer Georges Wilmet was retained to create a 
new container. Based on the results of the preliminary 
study, three designs were developed. The first of these 
was slyled to closely resemble the container then in use. 
The second aimed at the income group slightly above 
average and the appeal of the third was directed 
especially at the highest income market. After care- 
ful consideration, it was decided to shelve the third de- 
sign for two reasons. First, because its appeal was 
directed chiefly to a very limited part of the market and, 
second, because it represented almost a complete loss of 
identity with the existing package. The other two 
designs were accepted. 

The newly developed bottles were made up in plastic 
models and were then submitted to a national test of 
consumer opinion under highly developed survey tech- 
niques of proven accuracy. A green label, closely re- 
sembling the one in use, was utilized on one bottle, a 
white label, departing abruptly from the original, on the 
other. Tested independently of each other, both of the 
new containers ranked nationally far above the old. 
The green label was found to be favored at a ratio of 
three to one and the white label at a ratio of two to one. 
When the two were tested against each other, the result 
was in almost identical ratio, the green label receiving 
approximately 60 per cent of the vote and the white 
label 40 per cent. 

Throughout the country, the higher income brackets 
preferred the white label, demonstrating the accuracy 
with which the designer keyed his design. It is inter- 
esting to note that in New York State, the preference 
among all income groups was for this label. Taking 
the country as a whole, however, preference for the 


green label over the original design was in a ratio of 


three to one, while the white label rated two to one. 
For that reason, the first design was adopted. 

While the green label does closely resemble the origi- 
nal, it represents a thorough clean-up of design. The 
elaborate ornamentation of the original, which con- 















































Redesigned Four Roses package 
the result of extensive market tests 


tributed little or nothing to its eye appeal and detracted 
from legibility, has been eliminated. 

The quart and four-fifths containers, while made in 
the same general shape as the conventional whiskey 
bottle, have unusually graceful proportions. In com- 
parison with the standard bottle, the neck is longer and 
the shoulders broader, while the sides taper slightly from 
the shoulder to the bottom. 

At the shoulder of the bottle, a mounting for the Four 
Roses seal is cast in the glass. This seal is particularly 
notable for the manner in which it has been antiqued, 
subduing the effect of shiny gold and reflecting quality 
and authenticity. The cap and part of the neck are 
covered with a foil capsule in dark green and gold. 
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Calvert — I. The shelves of every liquor store in the country 
| noted Calvert blossom with attractive holiday packages at Christmas- 
er ary time. Glenmore Distilleries Co. has adopted a six- 
color gift carton for its Silver Label brand. There’s a 
“From” and a “To” printed on the top panel of the 
carton. Thus the purchaser merely fills in the name 
of the gift-giver and the name of the recipient, no addi- 
tional gift card being necessary. Cartons by Container 
Corp. of America. 


2. Century Distilling Co. has adopted an ingenious 





Si OE A 3 method of adding holiday appeal to packages which 
may have already left its plant on the way to the re- 
i  ~ i tailer. EKight-sided folding cartons, printed in red, 


= itl U gold and black, are shipped in the flat to the ultimate 
te MAN RIN , distributor and placed around the containers in the 
> Lene :” | store. Designed by Ernest A. Spuehler. Wraps by 
: Randolph Box & Label Co. 
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3. Calvert Distillers Corp. has always emphasized 








on packages, displays and in advertising —the name and 
the career of the founder of the Crown colony of Mary- 
land. For its holiday cartons for 1940, the company 
has reproduced two scenes featuring Cecil Calvert. 
The designs run completely around the cartons and 
are planned to permit of the arrangement of groups of 
cartons to form a picturesque display. Cartons by 
Container Corp. of America. 


Rj PH ENoro wnrsneh i 
a , , t. Julius Kessler Distilling Co., Inc., offers its Private 
= , Blend whiskey in a gay holiday gift carton, designed in 
a two-toned color combination of red and cream. The 
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carton features a silk top hat, cane and gloves, symbols 
of the “Smooth as Silk” slogan utilized by the company. 
The complete slogan appears on both front and rear faces 
of the container. A space has been die-cut at the rear of 
the carton to provide a view of the label on the bottle. 
5-@.  Schenley Distillers Corp. has adopted the “round- 
around” design idea for the Christmas cartons of its 
Old Schenley and Golden Wedding brands. As the 
illustrations show, the four faces on each carton may be 
so arranged as to form a complete picture on the dealer’s 
shelves. Both cartons tie in closely with the illustra- 
tions and slogans featured in holiday advertising. 
Cartons by American Coating Mills, Inc. 


7. Instead of adopting a special container for the holi- 
day season, Ben Burk, Inc., has chosen to add distinc- 
live fittings to the regular quart bottle of its Old Mr. 
Boston whiskey. The bottle is set into a filagreed silver 
metallic base and a chromium closure and metallic 
neck shield are used to round out the ensemble. A car- 
ton, with woodgrain paper surface, completes the gift 
presentation. Bottle by Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 
Foil decorations by Chaspec Mfg. Co. Metal closure 
by Scovill Manufacturing Co. Cork closure by Mun- 
det Cork Corp. Printed transparent acetate band by 
Shellmar Products Co. Carton by Paris Paper Box 
Co. Woodgrained paper by District) of Columbia 


Paper Mills. 


8. Laird & Co. utilize an earthenware jug for the holi- 
day merchandising of its Three Star Apple Brandy. An 
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embossed top cork and a viscose band combine to pro- 
vide a thoroughly tamper-proof closure as well as a 
decorative note. The Christmas gift card attached 
to the container may be changed so as to convert the 
unil into a gift item suitable for any gift-giving occa- 
sion. Jug by Robinson Clay Products Co. Label by 
American Label Co. Closure by Armstrong Cork Co. 
Viscose band by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


%. A cylindrical tube with extension paper overwrap, 
decorated in holiday pattern, has been adopted by Gib- 
son Distilling Co. for its Decanter rye whiskey. The 
tube fits over the container and is closed by stuffing the 
extension paper top down into the tube. Wrapper by 
Publishers Printing Co. 


10. The current holiday packages for Carstairs White 
Seal whiskey prove that it is not necessary to abandon 
established recognition features in achieving holiday 
atmosphere. The White Seal trade mark is promi- 
nently featured. The usual balancing ball, however, 
now carries the wording, “Season's Greetings.” Cartons 
by Container Corp. of America. 


il. The Carstairs Harmony pint bottle is given a buff 
package on which a barber shop harmony quartet is 
depicted in gaudy, colorful costumes. The package has 
a musical score in the background. Words to go with 
the music appear on the side panel of the carton, thus 
making certain that a substantial number of people, 
in addition to the actual purchaser, will have their at- 
tention forcibly called to the Carstairs name and trade 
mark. Carton by Container Corp. of America. 
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Seldom is a redesign procedure so well documented as is the 
following photographic history of the new Land O’Lakes 
Creameries’ butter package. The designers were not content 
to plan their package—as so many other packages are 


assumption that it would have to live by 


repeatedly placed it in direct comparison 
with competitive packages. Only when they determined, 
to their own satisfaction, that it could stand up against 
competition did they proceed to the next stage of design. 
Reported sales achievements, since the introduction of 
the new container, fully justify the procedure followed. 


The original Land O’Lakes sweet cream 
i butter package adopted in 1924. In accord- 

ance with the trend of the day, it was a 

“scenic triumph,” produced in three-color 
process, depicting an Indian maiden looking out 
over a pine-bound northern lake. 


The detailed and picturesque beauty of this 
package was satisfactory until 1932 when the 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., was presented 
with a pastoral painting of sunny fields, pine 
trees, lakes, flowers, a herd of cows, a beautiful 
Indian maiden with dimpled knees and, most 
essential of all, a package of Land O’Lakes butter 
The painting was 
by artist Harry Wilson and it was hung in the 
reception hall of the Land O’Lakes offices. Be- 


held in the maiden’s hands. 


cause all of these factors seemed to illustrate 
Land O’Lakes sweet cream butter so well, the 
painting immediately gained 
adopted as the standard design for labeling all 
Land O’Lakes products. Thus, this package was 
produced 


favor and was 


cows, trees, fleecy clouds and all. 
Between 1932 and 1936, the trend in package 
designs from the 
gallery type of ornamentation to the simpli- 
The artist’s 


painting, as reproduced in illustration 2, was in 


changed elaborate art 


fied, brilliant and posteresque. 


delicate shades and colors and, as a consequence, 
the reproduction was lacking in brilliance. Thus, 
in 1938, members of the sales organization began 
to realize that the package did not have the flash 
and shelf appeal of some of its competitors and 
that the design did not command sufficient atten- 
there were those 
members of the organization who had come to 
love the Indian girl in her pastoral setting and 
who opposed any change. As a consequence, a 
committee of judges was established and an in- 


tion on display. However, 


vestigation was launched, preliminary to the 
making of restyling recommendations. The initial 
step in this investigation was the selection of 
competitive brand packages as units for compari- 
son to the Land O’Lakes package. Nineteen 
competitive units selected. Some were 
chosen for their brilliance of design, others for 
their sales leadership. 


were 


Inasmuch as packages are generally viewed in 
4 mass, blocks of four packages per brand were 
used, rather than individual units. Through 
this method, the value of repetitive design 
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was considered—a factor which is sometimes lost 
when attention is given to a single package only. 
These units were set up in racks and altered from 
one position to another before the committee of 
judges. The comparison definitely illustrated 
that a strengthening of the identity and brilliance 
of the Land O’Lakes package was essential. 


It was apparent to the designer that some 

form of simplification was essential, but, as 

has been mentioned, there were those who 

loved the Indian maiden and these members 
were just as fond of the cows, lakes, pines and 
flowers. Therefore, to simplify by eliminating 
any of this detail became a matter of sacrifice. 
As a consequence, the designer was confined to a 
mere repainting of the same subject—brightening 
the colors generally and using the cloud formation 
behind ‘Miss Land O’Lakes” to concentrate and 
centralize the design. The result was bright and 
pleasing as may be discerned from a comparison 
with the Land O’Lakes packages in numbers 1, 2 — 
and 3. The third design may be seen at the right. 


Although the brighter package was adopted 

and marketed, the designer and some of the 

judges still believed that simplification of the 

design would enhance the salability of the 
package because, although the brightness was 
improved, the package still did not stand out in 
competition. Simplification was recommended 
and in order to prove the value of said simplifica- 
tion, the designer demonstrated with an isolated 
focal point in a plain panel. The black dots, in- 
serted in the confusion of the comparison racks, 
clearly show the value of simplification as a 
medium of attracting attention. Thus, in 1939, 
the investigation was continued. 


Further comparisons demonstrated that bro- 

ken area panels (confused package designs) 

do not command as much attention as do 

plain areas. Likewise, highly reflective areas 

white, yellow, etc.—stand out from the shadows 

of the shelf while absorptive areas—black, dark 

blue, etc.—become lost in these shadows. The 

designs in multiple color were used to demonstrate 
these principles. 


Two sections of the testing rack wherein 

blanks, broken areas, single color bull’s eyes 

and multiple color bull’s eyes were considered. 

These experiments further indicated that 
centralization of design in a plain field or back- 
ground draws the eye and compels maximum 
attention. Likewise, these tests proved that 
contrasts of colors—black on white, dark blue 
on yellow, etc.—offer the greatest legibility. 


To illustrate the effect of borders upon the 

size appearance of a package, blocks of pack- 

ages were used. These were set into the 

testing racks and it was found that the 
borderless package gave the greatest appearance 
of size—that the horizontal borders gave a stream- 
lined, elongated appearance—that the vertical 
borders accented the height of the package—that 
a complete framing by borders reduced the size 
appearance appreciably. 




















































The Land O’Lakes package, up to 
| this point, had always carried a 

white border with an inner blue 

frame around each panel (extreme 
left). A solid dark blue frame around each 
panel was tried (second from left), but no 
improvement in size appearance was notice- 
able. The two blocks of packages at the 
right were borderless and when set in the 
testing racks, full advantage of the display 
area was taken. The process of simplifying 
the package was commenced at this time— 
the packages on the extreme right being 
reduced in detail and the package in the 
lower right corner proposing a sacrifice of 
flowers, cows and clouds for the sake of 
unity of the design, 


In approaching the problem of simpli- 
| fication, it was necessary to eliminate, 

but. just what to eliminate was a 

matter of some conjecture. Thus it 
was decided to reduce the Land O’Lakes 
package design to its simplest factors, i.e., 
trade mark and trade name, in various 
color combinations. 


These simplified packages were 

spotted into the racks of competitive 

cartons. The illustration demon- 

strates how the Indian girl, alone in 
a plain panel, stands out on display. 


Next came the process of adding 
[3 detail. Various means of identifying 
the contents were tried and the 
streamlined background package in 


the lower right corner led to a repainting 
of the Land O’Lakes design in full color. 
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streamlined scenic background pack- 

age which offered a compromise be- 

tween those who wished to simplify 
completely and those who wished to retain 
the detail. Instead of fleecy clouds in a 
blue sky, the new horizon was _ brilliant 
yellow, thus taking advantage of the color 
tests which had previously been conducted. 
The trade name was in a Sans Serif type 
face. The content identification and type 
matter were uncrowded, clear and legible, 
yet the background contained pine trees, 
distant hills and a streamlined lake. 


{4 In this repainting, there emerged a 


of simplification, the judges then 

submitted to a repainting of the 

Indian maiden who for years had had 
a peaches-and-cream complexion and was 
not a true Indian type. In this repainting, 
the designer was permitted to simplify as 
completely as he cared to. The result of 
this repainting is disclosed in the package 
at the right. Not only was the Indian 
maiden herself done in less detail and 
greater accuracy, but the  flower-filled 
meadow gave way to a plain green fore- 
ground and the myriad lakes became a strip 
of blue horizon under a yellow sky. 


19 Having gone this far in the direction 


the enthusiastic favor of all judges 

and was therefore adopted as the 

modern dress for the merchandising 
of Land O’Lakes products. 


Final tests were conducted in the 
{7 comparison racks of competitive 
packages. These tests indicated 
clearly that the restyled Land O’ Lakes 
package could hold its own in competition. 
In the photograph, the brilliance of color 
cannot be appreciated, but from a stand- 
point of design alone a vast improvement is 
shown in the new package’s appearance. 
Credit: Cartons manufactured by Wal- 
dorf Paper Products Co. Designing by art 
and research division of that company in 
consultation with Campbell-Mithun Adver- 
tising Agency. 


lh The new package immediately gained 



































































































United Toilet Goods Corp. introduces Parfum Suivez Moi in 
a gem-like container. A velvet covered base—similar in 
appearance to a ring box—holds a glass globe simulating a 
pearl, mounted in a ring-type setting. The vial lifts from its 
setting and reveals a screw-on cap. The container may be car- 
ried alone in the handbag or left in its setting to enhance the ap- 
pearance of the boudoir dressing table. Designed by Albert 
Mosheim. Bottle by Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. Closure by Brass 
Goods Mfg. Co. Velvet base and box by Imperial Box Co. 





) For many years, peanuts in the shell were sold in little 
. brown bags, but The Carolina Nut Corp. decided that it 
= was necessary to get over the story of product quality to 
the consumer and has, therefore, adopted transparent cellulose 
bags. Bags in various sizes—sample, 5-, 10- and 15-cent—do a 
good merchandising job since the consumer can now see what is 
being purchased. Transparent cellulose by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Convenient to use is the new quick dry powder shampoo, 
Minipoo, marketed by Annette Jennings, Inc. A shaker 
top fibre-bodied can holds enough of the powder for 25 or 
30 shampoos. A pliofilm sheet is so formed as to fit over the 
can and to likewise form a pocket into which is inserted a turkish- 
towelling glove applicator. Fabric edging reinforces the Plio- 
film kit and ties are provided so that it can be wrapped snugly 
around the can. Within the kit pocket is a label duplicating the 
illustration and legend on the front face of the can. Kit designed 
and manufactured by Protex Products Co. Pliofilm by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. Can by American Can Co. 
Label by Art Litho & Print Co. 





Manufacturers have been discovering that they can create 
miniature replicas of their packages economically with 
molded plastic materials. Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., 
have gone a step further by putting the replica to good use. It 
serves as a pourer for Green River whiskey. The gadget—in a 
rich brown color—is molded of alcohol-resistant polystyrene 
supplied by the Bakelite Corp. Molded by Plastics, Inc. 


~ A generous rigid transparent acetate window is incor- 
,} porated in the container in which a Dillon-Beck Mfg. Co 
molded cellulose acetate lure is sold and displayed. The 
colorful plug thus does its own selling job, ogling the fisherman 
through the clear acetate portion of the carton which is printed in 
red, white and blue. Carton by Trenton Folding Box Co. 
Transparent acetate sheeting by Celluloid Corp. 





Bedspreads enter the gift class. Bates Fabrics, Inc., has 
adopted gift containers for both its Colonial Bouquet and 
Apple Blossom spreads. Hinged lid, set-up containers are 
utilized, covered in floral paper or striped pattern paper. To the 
inside of the cover of each box is attached a spray of flowers, 
duplicating the floral design of the spread. Not only decorative, 
but practical as well, the floral spray is actually a sachet to be 
used in the linen closet or clothes chest. The floral-print box and 
the smart striped container are both ideally suited for eventual 
use on the closet shelf or in the bureau drawer as a utility box. 
Containers by Newark Paper Co. Fancy papers by Louis 
Dejonge & Co. 














The rough pebble surface of this bottle, utilized for the 

merchandising of Old South Perfumer’s Cotton Blossom 

lotion, highlights the milky whiteness of the product, 
while, at the same time, facilitating a firm grasp on the bottle. 
Label design is planned to tie in with the product name. A 
molded plastic closure completes the unit. Bottle by Carr- 
Lowrey Glass Co. 


This efficient Tom-Kon Co., Inc., lens cleaning set has been 

developed for use by opticians, optometrists and others 

wishing to keep mirrors, glass and lenses clean and spark- 
ling. The set is comprised of eight glass vials containing the 
concentrated cleansing fluid, a service table atomizer, a glass 
mixing container and a glass liquid extractor with bulb. The 
mixing container and table atomizer made by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. Vials and liquid extractor by Kimble Glass Co. 


Colorful Muscogee Mills towels and wash cloths get a 
front row seat in the gift class with containers which util- 
ize rigid transparent acetate sheeting to protect the prod- 
ucts from mussing and soilage while permitting full visibility for 
store display. Wash cloths, arranged in rosette fashion, are 
presented to best advantage in the cylindrical container with 
transparent walls. Containers by Atlanta Box Factory. Acetate 
sheeting by Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

























Fiberglas, woven from fibers which are made of pure glass, 
i is utilized for the manufacture of Esmond Mills, Inc., 

tablecloths. The unusual qualities and beauty of this 
new textile are enhanced by the showcase-type package. A rigid 
transparent acetate sheet forms the front face of the container, 
permitting full vision while protecting the product from soiling 
and handling. Box designed by Ann Turner Donahue. Con- 
tainer by Wallace Paper Box Co. Transparent acetate sheeting 
by Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


‘1 Lucretia Vanderbilt toiletries, manufactured by McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc.. are merchandised in containers 
equipped with rigid transparent acetate lids. The ace- 

tate sheet readily accepts printing in one or more colors, as well 
as being available in various thicknesses and in a wide range of 
translucent colors. Here, printing in gold is utilized to define the 
edges of the covers and to harmonize with the cardboard bases. 

Packages fabricated by F. N. Burt Co., Inc. Transparent ace- 

tate sheeting by Eastman Kodak Co. 
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NEW KARO SYRUP CONTAINER 
DESIGNED AS A TABLE SERVER 


For many years, Corn Products Refining Co. marketed 
its Karo corn syrup in tin cans. Recently the com- 
pany decided to market a part of its huge output in 
glass containers. The bottle, holding 1'/: lbs. of the 
product, has been adopted for both the company’s crys- 
tal white and golden syrup. 

Container design is such as to provide maximum 
visibility for the product. The wrap-around label 
covers only a little more than a third of the exterior, 
leaving a goodly portion of space through which the 
product can be seen. Except in the area to which the 
label is affixed, the sides of the container are fluted. 
The utilization of fluting permits a firm grasp upon the 
bottle as well as enhancing the general appearance of 
the container. 

Label design emphasizes the typical Karo seal, long 
familiar to consumers. Red is the label color used on 
the crystal white syrup container, differentiating it 
from the blue label of the golden syrup. Gold trim is 
incorporated in the design to increase display value. 
The container is sealed with a lined screw cap which 
opens easily and can be readily re-sealed to preserve 
the unused portion of the syrup. 

Credit: Labels designed by Jim Nash. Container 
designed and produced by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 











































BRINGING HARDWARE DEALERS 
INTO THE CHRISTMAS GIFT PICTURE 


By adhering to a merchandising policy designed to bene- 
fit the dealer, a manufacturer is more apt to get better 
presentation for his product. Thus reasoned The Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Co. when they readied their plans for 
the launching of a new product—a set of tools consist- 
ing of ten carefully selected items intended for use by 











women and designated as “Mother's Own” set of tools. 
Items are tissue wrapped and packed in an attractive 
set-up box finished in two-tone blue and silver and with 
a clever jingle printed on the inside of the cover which 
personalizes the gift. 

Packed in each box is a cellophane Christmas band 
which may be applied, by the dealer, to the tool con- 
tainer, thus converting the item into a Christmas gift 
during the holiday buying time. Likewise included in 
each container is a display card for window or counter 
use. This card is purposely packed loose inside the 
box so as to be disposable by the ultimate consumer or 
removed by the retailer. In addition to these dealer 
aids, the company offers a free newspaper advertising 
mat and a package of 20 two-tone advertising post- 
cards ready for mailing to prospects by the retailer. 

The container in which the ten blue and ivory deco- 
rated tools are found is of sturdy construction so that it 
may be utilized as a permanent storage place. House- 
hold nails and assorted screws are held in small metal 
containers, decorated in blue to harmonize with the 
master container. 

Credit: Set-up box by Shaw Paper Box Co. Christ- 
mas band by Shellmar Products Co. Display card by 
Horton Printing Co. 
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PACKAGE SOLVES A PROBLEM 
FOR THE BUSY BAKER 


Fermentone—a product designed for use by bakers—is 
appearing in a package which not only protects the 
product, but facilitates its use as well. 

As Fermentone is a very hygroscopic powder, it 
must be kept moisture-free or it becomes hard and 
caked. The use of a duplex bag made of Pliofilm serves 
to eliminate moisture absorption, thus keeping the 
powder suitable to produce proper fermentation in a 
bread dough. 

An outstanding feature of the package is that it is 
pre-weighed, one package for each 100 lbs. of flour used. 
On each side of the transparent rubber hydrochloride 
bag there is imprinted a blue mark dividing the package 
into two equal parts. Thus if a baker uses only 50 Ibs. 
of flour, he can smooth out the bag so that.the powder 
is uniformly distributed, fold it over at this mark, 
shake it down so as to divide it approximately evenly 
and then with a knife cut the package in two, achieving 
a pre-weighed portion for 50 Ibs. of flour. 

The bag is formed, filled and sealed on a single ma- 
chine, the ends being heat-sealed to form a completely 
moisture-proof bag. On the front face of the container 
is imprinted the trade mark and name of the company 
producing Fermentone—the Pabst Brewing Co.—as 
well as the product name and pertinent information 





OLD OFFER REPEATED IN 
A NOVEL NEW DRESS 


The combination offer—two tins of Briggs Pipe Mix- 
ture and a Park Lane briar pipe-—-made last year by 
P. Lorillard Co. has been repeated this year. The 





























as to weight and directions for proper use of the product. 

Credit: Bag made of Pliofilm, a product of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. Bag made on a 
Stokes & Smith Co. Transwrap machine. 


ISTORIES 


presentation container, however, has been changed. 
The old container, a set-up box, used during 1939, 
was both rich in appearance and functional as well, 
holding the products in displayable position and being 
sturdy enough for shipment and storage. But it was 
felt that this old container occupied too large a counter 
area for display purposes and thus a new package was 
desired which would be more compact in construction. 

The new container is a patented folding carton, de- 
vised by designer, Marshall L. Williamson, and is so 
die-cut and scored as to form into a unique book-type 
package. While various styles of book-type packages 
have been used for a number of products in the past, 
the Briggs carton is different in that it has a center 
compartment—in which the pipe is held. 

An interesting feature of this new carton structure 
is that the center compartment is concealed when the 
carton is closed, thus affording an effective surprise ele- 
ment when the carton is first opened. 

The tins of pipe mixture fit into die-cut wells in the 
two folding halves of the carton and are held in position 
by friction. The carton is held closed by a simple tuck- 
in strap, resembling the metal hasp which is frequently 
found on old books. 

Credit: Folding carton by National Folding Box Co. 
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NEW HUMIDOR JAR UPS 
LARGER UNIT TOBACCO SALES 


Because pipe smokers are a finicky lot and because 
tobacco, is subject to rapid deterioration once exposed to 
the air, manufacturers have always had difficulty in 
moving larger size packages of pipe tobacco. The obvi- 
ous solution for this difficulty has been apparent to all. 
Many an attempt has been made, with varying success, 
to develop suitable low-cost containers that would pro- 
tect the product both in transit and in use and would, 
at the same time, be sufficiently attractive to the con- 
sumer to assure their proper use as humidors. 

One of the most recent such attempts, adopted by the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. for its Prince Albert 
tobacco, and by several other manufacturers, involves 
the use of a newly designed, light-weight, wide-mouthed 
jar fitted with a specially developed, air-proof, single- 
shell cover. The new jar, it is reported, is of a low 
enough cost to permit the marketing of the product 
within competitive price ranges and hence to permit 
consumers to discard the container when the original 
supply of tobacco is exhausted. 

Tests of the moisture retention qualities of the new 


BALLET SLIPPER AIDS 
STOCKING GIFT SALES 


A novel package, a novel re-use container and a novel 
display rolled into one is the Ballet Slipper recently 
introduced by the stocking firm, Aberle, Inc. The 
package consists of a latex molded and realistically 
colored reproduction of a ballet dancer’s foot, with 
golden slipper and red tie bands, into which the re- 
tailer may nest several pairs of Aberle’s women’s stock- 
ings or a combination of stockings and other merchan- 
dise. Novelty stocking containers—particularly those 
designed for the holiday season—are not unique. A 
number of these have been successfully used in the past. 
The new container is different, however, in that it has 
been designed to utilize a relatively new packaging 
material and designed with particular emphasis upon 
adaptability for display. 

For display purposes, dealers are supplied with sup- 
plementary material to aid in the formation of window 
and counter displays with the slipper forming the cen- 
tral focus of attention. 

Originally introduced as a Christmas specialty, the 
company has been hard put to keep up with retailer 
demand for the item. 

Credit: Designed by Willard B. Golovin. 
cated by Walter A. Dreher. 


Fabri- 
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container are reported to disclose the ability to keep 
tobacco up to a 16 per cent moisture content for a pe- 
riod of at least 50 days. This quality is ascribed, in 
large measure, to the unique structure of the new clo- 
sure which secures an even and air-tight seal through the 
use of six separate lugs. The closure structure like- 
wise facilitates speedy removal in opening since it is 
necessary to turn the top somewhat less than 40 deg. to 
disengage the lugs. 

Credit: Jar and closure developed by the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 
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QUALITY: Burt boxes have been the byword for quality for many years. One reason is that 

they are well-designed from both a marketing and a production point of view by Burt's own staff 

of outstanding designers. Another reason is Burt’s thorough system of inspection which allows 
nly perfect boxes to be shipped. 


QUANTITY: Burt's large plant is filled with high-speed, automatic box-making machinery which 
we have designed and built ourselves to meet our own high standards and to give our cus 
tomers quantity production of small, round, window and transparent boxes 


QUICKNESS: Burt's: automatic equipment and central location blend to give Burt customers 
quick deliveries. Burt boxes reach buyers overnight to many points in the South, East and 
Middle West. Freight charges are unusually economical to any part of the country. Consult 
us on your box, carton or display needs. 


F. N. Rurt Comp » Ine. 
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CARRY KITS WIN DISPLAY 
FOR BASCO ICE SKATES 


The fundamental purpose of any package is to help 
sell the merchandise which it contains and such sales 
help can be increased substantially if the package in- 
corporates display value, presentation appeal or utility 
after-use possibilities. Through the use of a package 
construction and design which is associated with the 
merchandise, the re-use value is greatly enhanced, since 
it then has a natural and legitimate secondary use. 

The Boston Athletic Shoe Co. has selected a container 
for its Basco brand roller and ice skates which is appro- 
priate in design and construction, transporting the 
product from plant to store and from store to home as 
well as offering the dealer a displayable package and 
the consumer a permanent re-use kit. 

A corrugated package is used for the skates, the con- 
tainer following closely the shape and style of modern 
airplane luggage, even to the handles and box-encircling 
stripes. Stripes are bright yellow, against a blue back- 
ground. Three containers, similar in design and lay- 
out, make up the family group. Largest size units con- 
tain a pair of adult roller skates, while progressively 
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smaller packages are designed for adults’ and children’s 
ice skates. 

Kits are shipped to dealers, six to the master carton. 
Dealers are urged to feature the handy package along 
with the skates in their own promotion and counter 
and window display plans. 

Credit: Containers designed and manufactured by 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


ISTORIES 


DISPLAY DUO REPLACES 
INEFFECTIVE COUNTER UNIT 


The summer of 1940 saw the introduction of a new dis- 
play carton for Logan Laboratories’ Pellisan antiseptic 
powder. The fall of 1940 sees definite dealer accept- 
ance for the display carton and distinct sales increases 
for the product. 

Chief advantage claimed for the new unit is the 
double display possibilities achieved through redesign. 
Formerly, twelve packages of Pellisan were shipped and 
displayed in a carton, six of these being visible in front 
row position. With the removal of any of the packages 
in the front row, the containers in the rear were de- 
prived of a prop to hold them in upright position and a 
disorderly appearance resulted. To overcome this 
handicap, the new display carton has been constructed 
to hold but six packages on a stepped-up platform. 
Thus all six can be readily seen and the appearance 
is one of neatness and order. Instead of shipping one 
display unit containing twelve packages to the dealer, 
two display cartons, holding six packages each, are 
shipped, the logical conclusion being that the dealer is 
likely to set up two Pellisan units at different display 
sites in the store. 

Credit: Display designed and made by the Gardner- 
Richardson Co. 
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SEAL WITH CEL-O-SEAL 


TRADE — MARK 


FOR EXTRA SALES-APPEAL 
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\ \ ATCH any housewife shop- 


ping. You'll see her invariably 
reach for the glass package topped 
with a colorful, attractive, sani- 
tary ““Cel-O-Seal’’ band. She 
knows that these neat secondary 
seals assure sanitary, tamper- 
proof protection. 





Besides affording maximum 
protection for the flavor and qual- 
ity of your product, “Cel-O-Seal” 
bands add package eye-appeal. 
They are available in a wide range 
of color effects that harmonize 
with other units of your package. 
And you can have them impreg- 
nated (not printed) with your 
name or trade-mark as an extra 
note of individuality. 





Send us your present container 
complete with a primary cork or 
cap. We'll seal it with a ‘‘Cel-O- 
Seal” cap or band and return it 
promptly without obligation. For 
complete details, write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Glass and 
Closure Division, 916 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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For obvious reasons, light must not 
strike photographic film before exposure in a 
camera. Another “must”: correct moisture con- 
tent must be maintained in the film. 

Aluminum Foil is the principal instrument 
by which manufacturers of roll film protect 
their product from chemical and_ physical 
changes on the way to the user. 

So what does that prove? Simply that any 
manufacturer whose product is sensitive to 
light and subject to moisture gain or loss should 
do some thinking about Aluminum Foil. 

Startling new things are being done today 
with Alcoa Aluminum Foil. Alcoa Foil can now 
be heat-sealed to make an absolutely air-tight, 
moistureproof, lightproof package. The fresh- 


No light can penetrate Alcoa Aluminum Foil 
which encases photographic film. The wrap- 
per also prevents gain or loss of moisture. 


ness and flavor, color and quality, of a product 
locked within the metal walls are fully pro- 
tected against destructive agents. Even the most 
sensitive hygroscopic products can be com- 
pletely isolated from atmospheric humidity. 

These heat-sealed Alcoa Foil packages may 
take the form of a bag, envelope or pouch. 
They are formed, filled and finished rapidly 
on high-speed automatic machines and are so 
economical to produce that they are being used 
for five-cent items. For products put up in 
small quantities they make a most convenient 
package to carry in the pocket or purse and one 
that is easy to open. 

For more information, write Aluminum Com- 


pany of America, 2129 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


ALUMINUM FOIL 
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Left: The new container was designed to present 
more information about the product and the manu- 
facturer. Simplification and enlargement of the 
picture and the product name make them easier to see 
and remember. The back panel of the drum is similar 
to the front face. Above: The old metal container 
was found to lack visibility and legibility for the 
product name, as well as failing to present pertinent 


and necessary information concerning the product. 























Grandma comes out of hiding 


by JOHN GODSTON* 





It is easy enough to criticize a package—from the outside. 
But when you have worked with a container and lived with 
a container for many years, the ability to find its weak 
spots, to discard sentimentality and to go ahead with a 
rational plan of redesign represents an unusual achieve- 
ment. Because the management of The American 
Molasses Co. has recently carried such an achievement to 
completion, we have asked Mr. Godston to tell, in his own 
way, the story of this redesign project. 


lassical art interprets life. Likewise one of the im- 
portant functions of commercial art and design is 
to express the ideas and ideals of business. This 

was the function that we continued to stress the most 
while working with George Davison, package designer, 
on a new 5-gal. pail for Grandma’s Old Fashioned 


* American Molasses Co. 
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Molasses. We wanted the appearance of our new pack- 
age to express the feelings which have grown up in our 
men and customers during several decades of friendly 
business contact. We attempted to achieve this ex- 
pression because modern functional design has stream- 
lined many packages to such an extent that they seem 
to create a cold, aloof impression instead of a warm per- 
sonal attractiveness. 

We also wanted our new package to serve other pur- 
poses—to provide users of the product with facts about 
its properties and uses and to instill confidence that the 
contents are of the highest quality. 

Of course, the new Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act had 
focused our attention upon the old package. We ex- 
amined it to be sure it complied with the law. The 
front panel did give the contents, name of the product 
and the name and the address of the manufacturer. 
But we wanted it, in addition, to be fully informative 
as suggested by reports coming from those who were 
active in the consumer movement. In this respect the 
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SCOTCH aTAPE 


offers all three for combining packages in deals 



















Use this fast, strong, attractive method of holding offer printed in silver. SCOTCH Cellulose TAPE for 
combination deals together . . . proved by a success- 
ful record with many large manufacturers. 


SCOTCH Cellulose TAPE seals instant- 
ly without moistening — produces a 
strong, positive seal that will not dry 
out or loosen. 


combination deals is made with a special heavy 
weight construction, and can be printed in the in- 






dividual design you desire, or may 
be used in plain colors. 


Write today for complete information 


In the attractive presentation above, and samples. 


Colgate-Palmolive Peet 
Company chose a bright 
red background with the 


Made and patented in U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 


Special sealing machines 
using SCOTCH Cellulose 
TAPE for sealing cans, 
boxes and other con- 
tainers are available. 
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old label lacked a few essentials and therefore we had 
a green light to go ahead and modernize. 

Making the new package more informative than the 
old one was the spearhead of our attack in attaining 
several other objectives. We wanted the modernized 
container (1) to be better looking, (2) to improve on the 
shortcomings that had become obvious on the old drum 
and (3) to include certain new ideas. 

The following is also another answer to the question, 
“Why redesign your container)” Often users of our 
product are not fortunate in being able to store the con- 
tainer in a brilliantly lighted place. Frequently bakers, 
confectioners and grocers keep the pail under benches 
or counters in semi-darkness. To assist them in quickly 
finding Grandma’s Old Fashioned Molasses when look- 
ing for it, we wanted the trade mark and trade name to 
have luminous visibility and to be read easily. 

The old picture of Grandma was in four colors and 
was done in minute detail. Thus it was too compli- 
cated to be easily remembered. For easier and more 
lasting remembrance, we posterized her with a repeat 
motif in only three colors. This, too, allowed us to get 
the accentuating effect of certain facial features—fea- 
tures that make a lasting impression—features somewhat 
like those in a caricature which facilitate recognition. 

After finishing the rough design of the new label, it 
was discussed with the can manufacturer to make sure 
that the specifications drawn could be economically ful- 
filled when lithographing the metal. The manufac- 
turer’s art director collaborated in effecting further im- 
provements, such as getting extra colorcombinations out 
of the three used and keeping the picture from being 
distorted by the shoulder of the can. The manufac- 
turer also was helpful in working out a can liner that 
protects the contents from darkening. 

For years we have been telling housewives to look for 
Grandma on the small size molasses containers which 
However, some 
country stores stock the 5-gal. pails and pour the 
molasses from it into jars brought in by customers. 
Unfortunately, though, the old pail was a gold color in- 
stead of blue. Gold was unfavorable because when 


are sold in almost all grocery stores. 


molasses is poured out of the pail, it often drips down 
the side. These drippings are unsightly on gold where- 
as on blue they are practically unseen. 

Many salesmen, storekeepers, confectioners, bakers 
and other users have examined our old container to 
look for certain facts about the quality and use of the 
contents. The most important facts sought after were 
put on the new label. For example, there are on the 
market many different grades of molasses—the high 
grades sell for three times as much as the low grades. 
Some of the low grades, such as blackstrap, are suitable 
only for cattle feed. For best results in bakery prod- 
ucts, confections and other food products, the high 
grades should be selected by laboratory tests that assure 
uniform high qualities, especially in respect to color and 
flavor. To instill confidence in users that the grade of 
molasses packed in the new container has been double 
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checked, the newly designed symbol of approval was 
put on a side panel. The trade wanted this protective 
seal and we gave it to them. 

On the opposite side is the crest of the American 
Molasses Co. This proclaims that the product is one 
of a family. The two side panels carry data about 
what the product is, its properties and uses. Also an 
invitation is extended to users to request additional in- 
formation and formulas. This message on the con- 
lainer is important because it reaches foremen and 
superintendents in food factories, who might otherwise 
never know such service is available. 

The old drum had various elements (phrases and pic- 
tures, etc.) strewn around on the front panel which im- 
paired visibility and legibility of the important message. 
For quicker readability of the trade name and mark, we 
made the picture of Grandma and the brand name as 
large as possible, without going too far up on the 
shoulder or too far around on the sides. The brand 
name was lettered in simple Gothic in white on blue. 
The banner was eliminated. 

The brand name was lettered on a vivid red band 
around the bottom. The bright color is in contrast to 
the larger upper area of strong royal blue. The com- 
bination adds brightness to the general appearance. 
The red band also functions as a base and carries the 
eye around the container. Of importance, too, the 
main panel is repeated on the back—front and back are 
alike instead of letting one side blank as all other pails 
are which we have seen. 

Credit: 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


Redesigned container manufactured by 


GRANDMA'S MOLASSES IS MADE 
BY SQUEEZING FROM SUN-RIPENED 
SUGAR CANE THE NATURAL SUGARS 
MINERALS AND OTHER WHOLESOME 
SUBSTANCES. THESE ARE CARE 
FULLY CONCENTRATED TO IMPROVE 
FLAVOR AND COLOR 


THE BEST OLD-FASHIONED METHODS 
ARE USED TO MAKE GRANDMA'S 
MOLASSES BECAUSE THEY PRODUCE 
THE FINEST FLAVOR AND MOST 
APPETIZING COLOR 

BOTH COLOR AND <FLAVOR ARE 
CHECKED CONSTANTLY BY MODERN 





GRANDMAS MOLASSES CONTAINS NO 
SULPHUR DIOXIDE WRITE FOR FOR 
MULAS AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


LABORATORY METHODS TO MAIN 
TAIN HIGH QUALITY AND ASSURE 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 





Left: The crest and message which appears on one side panel of 
the new drum. The crest indicates that the product is one of a 
family, while the message describes the various ingredients con- 
tained in Grandma’s Molasses. Right: The other panel carries 


this message presenting further information about the product. 
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Smartly designed cans, handsomely litho- Crown offers an extremely helpful art 


graphed in attractive color combinations, service in the development of containers 


serve as salesmen without salary for your with better package design—greater sales 


product. They are good, steady salesmen, 





; appeal. 
too. They give you representation in 
thousands of stores. They are a constant Many firms have already taken advantage 
reminder in the shop and in the home. of this practical aid to better merchandising. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 


BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS HOUSTON MADISON ORLANDO 
FORT WAYNE NEBRASKA CITY 


ROWN CAN 


INDEPENDENT AN D HELPFUL 
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When the box carries the sales load 











I. High-relief molding in cellulose acetate produces a strikingly 
attractive container for Cruver washable playing cards. 2. 
Ingenious is the molded and hinged lift which fits into a recess 
in the base and facilitates removal of the cards. *. The Buzza 
Co. combines contrastingly colored lids and bases to form this 


attractive and re-use container for its gift card assortments. 
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Products not easily displayed can 
profit by “‘displayable”’ containers 


ome gift packagers can count upon open display 

of their products or separate window or counter 

units to take up a large portion of the sales-making 
effort. But two manufacturers whose products, by 
their very nature, do not lend themselves to this form 
of display, have recently turned to molded _ plastic 
containers upon which they rely for the major portion 
of their display and sales incentive. 

The Cruver Manufacturing Co., makers of washable 
playing cards, sought not merely a box of appearance 
differing from any previously utilized, but one that 
would present the appearance of a hand-carved piece 
in spite of the fact that it was made on a production 
line. To this end, high-relief dies were utilized, re- 
producing a dragon design in molded plastics. A simple 
form of hinge was developed and patented, consisting 
of a spring with two caps at either end. A molded 
plastic lift was incorporated in each box to facilitate 
removal of the products and to eliminate the necessity 
of turning the box upside down to get the cards out. 
The box and lid are molded of a cellulose acetate ma- 
terial and boxes are available in six colors. The legs 
of the base are molded integral with the base itself 
and so designed as to form an extension of the elaborate 
design on the lid. 

The box is a particularly logical development in 
view of the nature of the product it is designed to pre- 
sent to the public. Playing cards—particularly ex- 
pensive and durable playing cards such as Cruver 
markets—require a permanent receptacle to protect 
them and to prevent the loss of individual cards. This 
purpose is, of course, a primary one motivating the 
selection of plastics and the design of the container. 
The company did not, however, overlook the factor 
of re-use value of the container even after the cards 
may have outlived their usefulness. 

A simpler container, serving a similar group of pur- 
poses, has been adopted by the Buzza Co. to display 
and sell its greeting cards. Here the consumer, of 
course, disposes of the product immediately after 
purchase and the container has, therefore, been de- 
signed to emphasize re-use potentialities. It may be 
utilized as a Christmas or holiday gift box for playing 
cards, for cigarettes or for candy, jewelry, ete. 

Credit: Cruver box molded of cellulose acetate 
Molded by 
Cruver Manufacturing Co. Buzza box molded of 
phenolic plastics supplied by Durez Plastics & Chemi- 
cals, Inc. Molded by Northwest Plastics, Inc. 


supplied by Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
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Consumer Survey on Grade Labeling 


Consumers’ opinions on the grade labeling of canned 
food products will be studied during the next few 
months in a number of large cities throughout the 
country, according to an announcement of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. To be conducted in cooperation with 
several universities, the proposed survey will be directed 
by Dr. Alice B. Edwards, formerly executive secretary 
of the American Home Economics Assn. 

At selected retail food stores cooperating in the study, 
consumers who purchase Government grade-labeled 
canned foods will be handed a questionnaire. Through 
the information obtained from these questionnaires, as 
well as from other sources, the Service hopes to deter- 
mine the kind of canned food products consumers buy 
and whether the housewife was satisfied with the 
quality of the Government-graded canned products and 
would purchase them again. 

Simple grade terms on the labels of canned foods 
have helped consumers to identify quality and to pay 
on the basis of quality. The grade-labeling program 
has received an additional impetus through the “‘con- 
tinuous inspection” service recently inaugurated on an 
experimental basis by the Department of Agriculture. 
Under agreements with five canning concerns—two in 
California, one in western New York, one in Michigan 
and one in Florida—the entire pack is inspected at 
each step of the canning process by Federal inspectors. 
A large part of the season’s pack carries direct to con- 
sumers such officially certified designations on the 
container labels as U.S. Grade A, U.S. Grade B and 
U.S. Grade C. 

The opinions of consumers who buy canned products 
bearing the Government grade designations will have 
an important bearing on the future course of “‘continu- 
ous inspection.” Miss Edwards, who will direct the 
survey and correlate the findings, has had extensive 
experience in teaching at several colleges and univer- 
sities and holds the degree of Doctor of Education from 
Columbia University. Her appointment becomes ef- 
fective November 23. 

“Miss Edward’s outstanding service in the interest 
of consumers admirably fits her for this position,”’ said 
C. W. Kitchen, chief of the Agricultural Marketing 
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Service, in announcing her appointment. ‘‘As a repre- 
sentative of the American Home Economics Assn., she 
has participated in numerous conferences of representa- 
tives of national business and professional organizations 
dealing with problems of standards, labeling and meth- 
ods of merchandising. She is a representative of the 
American Association of University Women on the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council. Her contribu- 
tions to the current literature of consumer purchasing 
are outstanding in this field.” 


Re Deceptive Packaging 

Indicative of supplier efforts to aid their packaging 
clients in avoiding difficulties under the deceptive 
packaging provisions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act is the following editorial from a recent 
issue of The Folding Box News, published for its mem- 
bers by the Folding Paper Box Association of America: 

“One of the provisions of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act is that allowing the Administrator through 
condemnation proceedings to confiscate and remove 
from the market goods which are packaged in such a 
way as to be misleading as to the amount of contents. 
The Administration has been exercising this authority 
for several months on a small scale, selecting, according 
to its own statement, the most flagrant violations of 
the slack filling provisions of the Act. A large per- 
centage of the goods seized to date, although by no 
means all of them, have been packaged in folding paper 
boxes. This, of course, is no reflection on the members 
of our industry who make boxes according to specifica- 
tions. However, if the seizures with their attendant 
publicity go on at an accelerated pace, it is possible 
that these isolated cases may create a widespread public 
distrust for folding boxes as packages. Considering 
the competition of other packages which is already be- 
setting our industry, it is highly important that we 
neglect no phase of public relations which might con- 
ceivably be of detriment to us. 

‘A change in the basic size of a package will, in many 
plants, necessitate considerable adjustment in produc- 
tion schedules. Therefore, when a customer is required 
to reduce the size of his box, he will be in a particularly 
receptive mood toward a complete change in packaging. 
Thus it is essential that those box manufacturers whose 
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customers may conceivably run afoul of the Food and 
Drug Act offer particular assistance and encouragement 
to correct the size of the boxes they are furnishing before 
such change is forced upon them. By doing this, they 
can insure themselves against the unfavorable publicity 
which would result from a single seizure and against 
the competition of other packages which would be 
encouraged after such a seizure.” 


Fair Trade Price Maintenance 


Manufacturers marketing their products under fair 
trade price maintenance contracts will find particular 
interest in the recent decision of the Chancery Court of 
New Jersey in the case of Bathasweet Corp. against 
Wissbard Bros. 

The Bathasweet Corp. sought an injunction against 
the Wissbard firm in support of price maintenance con- 
tracts. The court refused the injunction, basing its 
refusal on the grounds that the Bathasweet Corp. had 
offered a combination package containing two price- 
protected articles at a price less than the combined fair 
trade prices of these articles. Such an offer, the court 
held, constitutes an abandonment of fair trade contracts 
on such items. 

This interpretation of the law would seem to be an 
indication of the generally held view that the giving of 
anything free of charge with a price-protected article 
constitutes a violation of the fair trade minimum prices. 

Manufacturers sponsoring Christmas or other holiday 
merchandise combinations would, it seems, be affected 
by this decision, particularly if the container into which 
the products are grouped had no merchantable value 
apart from its function as a container. When products 
are grouped in a package having re-use value which can 
be clearly established, a different interpretation of the 
law might apply. 

Many such cases will no doubt require clarification in 
subsequent court decisions, but it would seem that the 
offer of such packages, containing price-protected items, 
may be generally interpreted as endangering a fair trade 
structure if the decision in the New Jersey case is upheld 
and generally followed by the courts in other states. 


Gelatin powder controversy 


Indicative of developments rapidly shaping up as 
between manufacturers and the Administration in the 
process of determining the application and meaning of 
the deceptive packaging provisions of the Food and 
Drug Act is the recent tussle between manufacturers of 
gelatin powders and the Administration. 

In January and February of 1940, seizures were made 
of a number of these products on the ground that they 
were “so made, formed or filled as to be deceiving.” 
These seizures represent the usual method taken by the 
food and drug authorities to enforce these regulations. 
The products of some 17 manufacturers were seized and 
the attack was so broad as to lead to a joint meeting 
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under the auspices of the American Grocery Manu- 
facturers Assn. and attended by nearly every manu- 
facturer of gelatin desserts and puddings. A com- 
mittee was appointed to represent the industry and to 
negotiate with the Food and Drug Administration. 

In May, this committee submitted to the Adminis- 
tration sample packages of a size of approximately 
9.1 cu. in. as compared with the previously prevailing 
size (for most producers) of 13.5 cu. in. This change 
in size was accomplished by reducing the front-to-back 
dimension from 1!'/3. to L in. The other dimensions 
remained constant at 3!°/3 by 2!/j«. 

Continued negotiations have not resulted in any 
direct’ statement of approval or disapproval. The 
original 13.5 cu. in. package is produced on a widely 
used type of machine which can be modified, at rela- 
tively low cost, to bring the package down to the 
9.4cu. in. size. Further reductions in size would, 
however—the manufacturers assert——require the in- 
stallation of completely new equipment of a relatively 
expensive nature. A number of manufacturers have 
already made arrangements to have existing equipment 
changed over to the 9.4 cu. in. package size and it is 
anticipated that the major brands will make a similar 
change. In other respects, the situation is still in a 
state of flux, although the Administration has indicated 
that it will give careful consideration to the expense to 
which smaller manufacturers would be put in adjust- 
ing to the original Administration demand for an 85 
per cent fill. 


Simplified Practice Recommendations 


The Division of Simplified Practice of the National 
Bureau of Standards has announced that Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R175-40, heavy duty, round, 
nesting, paper, food and beverage containers and lids, 
is now available in printed form. Copies may be di- 
rectly obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
five cents each. 

This simplified list of recommended containers in- 
cludes standard types, shapes, capacities, weight per 
1,000 containers (waxed and unwaxed), maximum 
depth of lid seat, maximum bottom recess. Standard 
basis weight of paper for different types of lids is also 
presented. 

Also available is a new Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R120-40, dealing with ice cream brick molds 
and cartons. This recommendation, which originally 
became effective in 1931, established a_ simplified 
schedule of dimensions for the 2-gal. mold and for a 
pint and quart carton. The first revision, effective in 
1936, amplified the schedule to include recommended 
standard dimensions for the linerless, machine-filled 
type of carton in the pint and quart sizes. The current 
revised recommendation, which is effective from June 
30, 1940, includes standard dimensions for a pint carton 
to fit ice trays in household refrigerators. 
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HE attractive display cabinet shown below THREE TYPES TO CHOOSE FROM 
~— almost asks this question. And if the answer Eastman Acetate Sheet is available in rolls up to 40” in width 
is “ves,” the next steps are easy—choice of the and any convenient length, and in standard- and cut-to-size 
proper style... a sale. sheets. Transparent type is furnished in 7 thicknesses, from 
Cabinets like this put merchandise where it 003" to .020°; matte-surface (translucent) type in .003”, 


; . a . 005", 0075”, : 010"; ¢ . ‘ e "pe in a wide 
can't be missed by customers. Visibility is the : 75", and 010"; colored (translucent) type in a wide 

a . ' vee range of lightfast pastel shades. All three types of Eastman 
same as with an open display, and, in addition, 


7 eas Acetate Sheet can be scored, folded, pleated, fluted... take 
the shatterproof, transparent cover of Kastman ee ee : : 
‘ printing inks without wrinkling ... cement with an unyield- 
Acetate Sheet seals out dust... prevents loss or 
ing bond...can be crimped, sewed, or stapled ...do not 


damage due to handling. crack or shatter. The transparent type can also be molded 


For displays, or for individual packages, ae 
Eastman Acetate Sheet is an ideal material. It can e e e 

4 “ASI - for ( | O % y ( SITE( Sihe Ss 4 » nn ’ ‘ . . 
be easily formed into any desired shapc read Tey Eastman Acstate Shoot tor your nent dheglay or padenap. 


ily combined with other materials... eeonomi- You will find that in either application it gives the maximum 


cally printed. Phe three types—transparent, sales appeal to the product. For working samples, and addi- 


matte-surface, and colored—make possible a wide tional information, write to Eastman Kodak Company, 
variety of interesting and practical designs. Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N.Y. 


astman Acetate Sheet 


ATTRACTS...PROTECTS...SELLS 
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@ This attention-getting 
counter cabinet holds an 
adequate stock of the 
merchandise shown. The 
display section is covered 
with .020” transparent 
Eastman Acetate Sheet 
and opens like the cover 
of a book to give access to 
eight compartments, 
each holding a dozen or 
more knives, depending 
on the style. Made by the 
Rochester Display Fix- 
ture Works, Rochester, 
N. Y., for the Robeson 
Cutlery Company, Inc., 
Perry, N. Y. 





































“Window cans” find growing usage 


by STANLEY L. KING* 


ransparent canisters, in which rigid transparent 

materials are used in conjunction with metal, 

paperboard or other materials, have become an 
important packaging medium. Rigid transparent pack- 
aging, in general, is developing on a broad field. In 
particular, packages combining the advantages of rigid 
transparent material with metal have made important 
strides. Although relatively new, packages of this 
type have already successfully been adopted in a num- 
ber of fields. 

This progress is additional evidence of a well-sub- 
stantiated fact—that new materials stimulate intensive 
creative thinking by manufacturers, merchandisers, 
designers and fabricators. When rigid transparent 
materials were introduced, these groups began im- 
mediately to explore their possibilities. Transparent 
canisters are one of the most successful results of this 
creative development process. 

The first transparent canisters were not used as 
packages. When rigid transparent materials were 
made available, several fabricators designed a line of 


*Sales Manager, Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co 


I. The first transparent canisters were used as kitchen con- 
tainers for bulk foods such as coffee, sugar, etc. 2. Tea bags 
merchandise well in transparent containers because the consumer 
can see the bags and their form. Canister fabricated by Geo. 
V.Clark, Inc. 3B. Candies, as well as cheese, bakery goods and 
other food items—are successfully merchandised in transparent 
units such as these packages fabricated by Cambridge Paper Box 


Co. -f. Rigid transparent humidor packages represent a cur- 
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rent trend which is being followed by an increasing number of 
cigar and tobacco manufacturers. Containers fabricated by Geo. 
V. Clark, Inc. All canisters illustrated use transparent acetate 
sheeting supplied by Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical Co. the buy 
Nature | 
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Does your package appeal to the senses of 
the buyer? Has it the freedom of design that 
Nature makes possible through the creation of 
@ package that tells the story of the product 
Within it? Heekin Lithographed Cans. . . 
ny color... all colors... 


subdued or vividly 
Brong . . . catch the true colors of Nature 


fe imprison them on every container .. . 


very individual tin can that is imprinted on 
re giant presses . . . and there is no extra 


Rost for this superior service. 


Do you pay every attention to your magazine 
advertisement . . . to the newspaper layout 
. and do you 


forget the importance of properly designing 


. to your radio continuity . . 


the package that carries your product to 
market? Heekin Lithographed Cans faithfully 
reproduce the exact design that you prefer 

. and if you want suggestions for im- 
provement, we will give them gladly through 
our years of experience in creating colorful 
lithographed cans that sell. Every facility of 
the Heekin organization is available to you. 


Does your lithographed can in which your 
profit is packaged cry out from dealers’ shelves 
to prospective customers urging them to buy? 
Or, is your lithographed metal can melancholy 
and shoddy or cheaply dressed up in garrulous 
colors that make customers shy away? Heekin 
Colors on metal, lithographed by men who 
rank as artists in their field . . . will go a long 
way to help you sell merchandise. No inquiry 
is too small to merit our sincere attention 

. none too large for us to handle. THE 
HEEKIN CAN CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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kitchen containers for bulk foods such as coffee, sugar, 
flour, etc. When these were introduced for this market, 
they met with ready acceptance. Following the gen- 
eral appearance of metal canisters in shape, size and 
colorful design, hundreds of thousands have been sold 
for kitchen and other household use. So popular did 
these kitchen containers become that packagers quickly 
recognized a new medium. Particularly in food and 
tobacco merchandising, they were quickly adopted as 
a novel, yet sound, packaging tool. 

This growth rests on a sound base. The most im- 
portant reason, of course, is their clear sparkling 
transparency. That goods that can be seen will be 
sold, is no new idea, but packages of this type trans- 
form the idea into a vital merchandising technique. 
Most merchandise has an element of appearance, color, 
texture or form that can be made a powerful selling 
force. The truth of this has been repeatedly demon- 
strated in the last few years when merchandise, ordi- 
narily not considered in the eye-appeal class, has been 
sold on this basis. Staples have become. specialties 
when the packaging fully exploits visual possibilities. 
Packages combining transparent materials with other 
types of materials have immeasurably broadened the 
areas in which this method of merchandising can be 
used to good advantage. 

Transparent canisters of metal and plastic have ex- 
ceptional rigidity and strength. The metal top and 
bottom lend their rigidity to that of the transparent 
material and the combination makes a package that is 
tough and well able to withstand normal use. 

Not surprising, in view of its early development, is the 
high re-use factor of transparent canisters. The sale 
of these containers at retail demonstrates their con- 
sumer appeal. Here is a ready-made acceptance that 
is available for the promotion of packaged merchandise 
that can be utilized at minimum expense. In view of 
the cost, this type of package is among the cheapest 
that can be merchandised as a re-use package. In 
such promotions, an applied printed or embossed label 
is used. When the buyer removes the label, an attrac- 
tive container is created which may be utilized in the 
home over a long period of time. 

Related to the utilization of transparent canisters 
as re-use packages is their value in dealer promotions. 
Dealers are inclined to value the lasting utility of these 
containers. Where it is used as a dispenser, the dealer 
is encouraged to give it premium counter space because 
of the general attractiveness and sales-getting appeal 
of such a display. Its utility is not gone with the last 
of the merchandise. In some cases, one canister is 
supplied with each lot of merchandise, serving as a 
merchandising aid for successive batches of goods. 
Although the greatest use of transparent canisters is as 
straight unit packages, these other advantages account 
in part for its quick adoption. 

In foods, canister packaging has gone further than 
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in any other type of transparent packaging. Cheese, 
bakery goods and tea bags are some of the food products 
successfully packaged in transparent canisters. This 
latter case is an instance where a properly designed 
transparent package has been used to solve a difficult 
problem in merchandising. In items like tea bags, one 
of the jobs that must be done is to acquaint consumers 
with the form of the product. The best way to accom- 
plish this is through a package that shows the bags and 
their form. In bakery goods such as crackers, soda 
biscuits and cookies, the rich flavorful-looking color and 
texture of the products are capitalized to full advantage. 
Pretzel containers of this type are almost standard 
fixtures in many stores. 

The latest products to be sold in rigid transparent 
canisters are cigars and tobacco. Here a large field is 
opening up. Traditionally tobacco is sold in round 
metal cans that are usually heavily decorated for eye- 
appeal. Transparent’ canisters, without departing 
from familiar shape or size, bring transparency to bear 
on the sale of the tobacco. [In some of these packages, 
special tops make the package a humidor for contain- 
ing tobacco for continuing use in the home. At least 
ten brands of cigars are sold in this type package al 
the present time. 

Starting with the basic properties of transparent 
canisters, other packaging fields are readily seen— 
hard candies and individually wrapped confections, for 
instance. The strength, toughness and consumer at- 
traction of this type container would seem to result in 
continually extended utilization. 

The construction of transparent canisters and the 
uses to which they are put lays down certain definite 
requirements for the transparent material used in 
fabricating them. Since food and tobacco products are 
the largest groups of things which use them, an impor- 
tant requirement is that the material be odorless and 
tasteless. Extensive research by chemists and engi- 
neers in close touch with packaging needs has resulted 
in formulations that stand up to rigid specifications in 
this regard. 

With many products, an important requirement is 
low moisture transfer. Where humidity must be high 
in the package or low—as the case might be—the plastic 
sheet material should not pass more than a very small 
amount of moisture. The canister should perform this 
function in order to preserve the foods or other articles 
in the conditions in which they are most suitable for 
use. Here again improvements in formulation and 
manufacture have made possible materials with very 
low transfer of moisture. By the same token, good 
dimensional stability should be inherent in the material 
so that changes in temperature and humidity will not 
cause it to warp or shrink. Related to this construc- 
tion requirement is the necessary rigidity in such a 
material. This, too, is possible with materials made by 
present-day standards. 
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N your effort to flush out profitable new markets 
for your products, don’t overlook the helpful 
part played by your closures. Their function is to in- 
crease customer-satisfaction through faultless seal- 
ing and ease of removal! 


CCS Closures are old hands at this important job, 
as evidenced by our invention of the Deep Hook 
Thread—which revolutionized the manufacture of 
screw caps... our Slip Rubber Ring—which made 


IN THE LONG RUN - 


one-piece vacuum caps practical ...and our VPO 
Cap — an improved method of sealing hot pack 
products. 


You can rely on CCS Closures to win additional 
consumer-acceptance for your product by the 
praiseworthy way they unfailingly perform. Prices 
and samples will be sent promptly upon request. 


CROWN CORK AND SEAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
World's Largest Makers of Closures for Glass Containers 





























ONE OF MANY 


GIANT PRECISION 
OFFSET PRESSES AT 
FORBES FOR QUALITY 
PRODUCTION OF... 


DISPLAYS 
POSTERS 
BOOKLETS 
FOLDERS 
PACKAGE INSERTS 
CARTONS 
LABELS 
WRAPPERS 
CALENDARS 

BUSINESS 
STATIONERY 
PRINTED CELLULOSE 





There’s no HOCUS-POCUS about FORBES’ creations 


and productions... just a happy, sound and common 
sense blending of brains, merchandising experience, 
craftsmanship and pride of quality accomplishment. 
Join the imposing line-up of successful FORBES 
clients NOW. 
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The cooperative idea in display 


by FRANCIS D. GONDA* 


he cynic who defined altruism as “enlightened self- 

interest’”” may have had a slightly sour slant on 

humanity, but he certainly had the right idea as far 
as dealer display is concerned. 

If more advertisers would quit wailing about the in- 
gratitude of dealers who give their genuine 14-karat, 12- 
color cutouts of Simpering Susie the heave-o and con- 
centrate on a little intelligent cooperation, storekeepers 
would have less incentive to substitute cardboard for 
coal in the furnace and more sound business reasons to 
keep displays in the window or on the counter where 
they belong. 

Generally speaking, the kind of “unselfishness that 
pays’’ in display is expressed in five very practical terms. 


1. Helping the dealer sell related merchandise (i.e., 
merchandise other than the advertiser's). 

2. Helping the dealer sell his store or service. 

3. Helping the dealer tie-up to a seasonal or nation- 
wide sales event. 

4. Helping the dealer establish a department spe- 
cializing in one general type of merchandise. 

5. Promoting a premium available on purchase. 


The first and most direct type of cooperative display, 
helping the dealer to sell related merchandise, may take 
one of several forms. It may picture related items, it 
may list related items or it may provide space for re- 
lated items in the display. 

One highly successful example of picturing related 
items was the Schaefer beer display which showed such 
a mouth-watering direct-color photograph of a trayful 
of tempting foods that sales of every item shown leaped 
as soon as the display went into the window. The net 
result was that Schaefer displays stayed in the windows 
on an average of 4'/. times longer than the strictly 
“selfish”’ single-item beer displays. The same appeal 
has since been used by a number of brewers. 

Another was the very amusing Unguentine display 
which showed an Alan Foster statuette of a pint-sized 
swain in bathing suit swaggering beside a pretty girl in 
ditto and carrying the caption, “We've got Unguentine 
*n everything.” This display included a ‘reminder 
list’’ of vacation needs, bringing the display into our 
second classification as_ well. 

A third display that similarly “doubled in brass,” as 


* Vice president, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
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the old want ads in “Variety” had it, was a Hecker’s 
flour display. This featured a cutout of a boy dangling 
his legs over a pile of bags of flour with another actual 
bag on his lap and his hands ingeniously constructed to 
hold an interchangeable cutout of a pie or cake or plate 
of cookies. On another large card was a list of all the 
ingredients necessary to successfully produce the cake, 
pie or cookies. 

The third variant, which provides a place for related 
items as an integral part of the display, was successfully 
exemplified in a recent Maine potato display. This 
display showed an almost life-sized cutout of the now 
famous freckled Maine Potato Boy, pulling an express 
wagon into which could be loaded not only two 15-lb. 
bags of potatoes, but all the groceries needed to pre- 
pare, serve or garnish potatoes in any form. 

As for helping the dealer to sell his service, an effec- 
tive series of Sylvania radio tube displays, very popu- 


I. Premium offers are surefire devices to insure display usage. 
They effectively serve to bring the window shopper into the store. 
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2. Johnson & Johnson, sponsors of this “Our Baby Depart- 
ment” counter display, make provision for the inclusion of 
standard baby items in addition to the company’s own merchan- 
dise. 38. The reminder list in one of its many variations. 
This Hoffman floor stand and counter unit have bins for mass 
display of beer. The ‘‘catch”’ for dealer interest is the list of 
associated products found on the background. 4. Dealers 
accord window position to this display because they appreciate 
the cooperative side panels selling the druggists’ own services. 
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lar with dealers, makes use of such varied characters as 
a pretty girl dressed in a service station uniform, an 
equally pretty air hostess and, most recently, the Disney 
characters, Jiminy Cricket’ and Pinocchio, to bring 
radio owners in to have their sets generally looked over 
and overhauled—not forgetting radio tube replace- 
ments, of course. 

The Unguentine display, previously described, repre- 
sented the seasonal type of cooperation, selling, as it 
incidentally did, all kinds of vacation needs. From the 
drug field also come some of the best examples of co- 
operation with a national sales event like the Pharmacy 
Week displays of Parke-Davis and Mallinckrodt and 
the First Aid Week displays of Johnson & Johnson. 

Johnson & Johnson are also annually responsible for 
a charming Baby Week Ue-up, promoting not only 
Johnson’s baby powder, but everything else Her Baby- 
ship may require. 

In connection with the two last mentioned window 
displays, Johnson & Johnson have established perma- 
nent shelf or counter First Aid and Baby Needs depart- 
ments, the most ingenious example of which was the 
Baby Needs counter arch which not only displayed a 
large variety of items on shelves built into the two sup- 
porting columns, as well as the bottom of the arch, but 
permitted clerks to serve customers without obstructing 
their view. 

Clapp Baby Foods displays held a complete selection 
of regular and chopped foods in two extremely compact 
floor stands, holding a surprisingly large assortment and 
quantity of merchandise for a light collapsible card- 
board display. 

But possibly the best way of winning the dealer's 
gratitude and enthusiastic use of the display is to give 
him a specific means of pulling people into his store by 
a popular premium. This virtual “couponing” of the 
display has the added virtue of eliminating mailing 
costs since the customer gets the premium promptly on 
purchase, right at the point and time of sale. 

The premium may be the reproduction of the pic- 
torial theme of the display itself —like the etchings of 
the two Scotties of Black & White Scotch whiskey, the 
War Admiral reproductions of the Crab Orchard dis- 
play, the direct-color photograph of the cuddly infant 
feeding the chicks of the current Johnson's baby powder 
display or the series of charming humorous child water 
colors offered in connection with the Norwich cold 
remedy display pieces. 

The current Gillette display features an interesting 
premium offer designed to influence fathers through 
appeal to the child, with paper masks of the five lead- 
ing characters of Pinocchio. 

All these displays prove that the dealer can be made 
not only a willing, but an eager cooperator with the 
advertiser—if the advertiser himself cooperates. Fur- 
ther, it has been proved that waste will substantially 
diminish and results multiply if the same thought and 
care is applied to the development of display as a dis- 
tinct and different medium, as advertisers devote to the 
older or better recognized media. 


iller-prool wire racks 


“a 
Floor and counter displays are being designed 
to safeguard liquor dealers’ floor stocks 





wo major liquor producers have recently begun 

distribution to dealers of wire display racks so 

constructed as to discourage, if not completely 
prevent, pilferage losses. Other manufacturers are 
reported to be preparing for similar promotional efforts 
in an attempt to capitalize upon dealer receptivity for 
displays which do not present merchandise in a manner 
inviting shoplifting. 

Two units, recently adopted by Schenley Distillers 
Corp. are made, respectively, for the company’s Cream 
of Kentucky and Old Quaker lines of whiskey. The 
racks are of floor stand type with semi-circular display 
galleries arranged so as to create a pyramid of pint 
whiskey bottles. A single display may be placed 
against a wall or two semi-circular units may be pul 
back to back to form an island for larger stores. 

The base of each of the bottles is set inside of an oval 
loop, keeping the containers in position. The necks of 
the bottles are held in place by a horizontally curved 
and hinged hook attached to one side of the rack, and 
locking to the other side to prevent bottles from being 
lifted out of the display rack. 

The display racks for both brands are identical in 
construction, thus minimizing tool costs. Inter- 


Differing substantial- 
ly intheir appearance, 
but having in com- 
mon the essential fea- 
ture of pilfer-proof- 
ness, these two dis- 
plays have recently 
been introduced by 
two liquor manufac- 
turers. The Carstairs 
unit is designed for 
counter use and holds 
quart bottles. The Old 
Quaker merchandiser 
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is a floor rack hold 
ing 27 pint containers. 
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changeable signs, which top the pyramids are, however, 
provided to the dealer. 

To permit dealers to announce prices—which vary 
in differing localities in keeping with the varying tax 
structures of different states and cities—an envelope 
accompanies each rack containing a series of gummed 
labels with various price figures marked thereon. The 
dealer simply attaches the price of his choice to a white 
spot provided for this purpose on each of the signs. 

Differing in many respects, but identical in its 
achievement of pilfer-proofness, is the display recently 
adopted by Carstairs Distilling Co., Inc., for its White 
Seal brand. This unit, designed for counter use, holds 
five quart bottles in two tiers. The neck of each bottle 
is fitted into a wire loop, thus making it extremely 
difficult to remove a container without dealer coopera- 
tion and approval. The lower portion of the front 
tier of bottles is partly concealed by a display panel of 
decorated sheet metal carrying the company’s adver- 
lising message. Rising from behind the upper tier of 
bottles appears an enlarged replica of the trade mark. 

Credit: Schenley displays fabricated by Central 
Wire Frame Co., Inc. Carstairs display fabricated by 
General Display Case Co. 
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DISPLAY GALLER 





Bravo noodle soup blend now reaches the dealer in a shipping 
container which opens to form a complete 12-package counter 
display. Instructions for erection of the display are incor- 
porated on the top panel as part of the container design. 

By slitting the tape, according to directions, and folding along 

die-scored lines, the unit is converted for immediate display use 

on the store counter. Display panels are printed in red and blue 
on a cream linenweave all-over pattern. Shipper-display by The 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


Designed for use during the Fall season, the new Ruppert 

beer display consists of a center piece featuring a home 

scene with two supplementary pieces re-usable as interior 

counter displays. The seasonal touch is emphasized by the 
use of autumn leaves as copy background. Designed and pro- 
duced by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc 


As a permanent display fixture for B-D fever thermometers, 

this unit is designed to protect the product from dust, dirt 

and pilferage and to display a suitable assortment of ther- 

mometer types together with necessary explanatory data. 
Transparent acetate sheeting, drawn to a convex shape, forms 
the front face of the display and prevents direct consumer access 
to the products. Designed and manufactured by Design Center, 
Inc. Transparent acetate sheeting by Plastics Division, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 


Dress ties are usually looked upon by haberdashers as shelf 

storage items. To bring them onto front counters and thus 

make possible impulse purchases, Beau Brummell Ties, Inc., 

has adopted individual transparent acetate containers 
brought to the dealer in a hinged-lid, set-up box easeled for dis- 
play use. Package designed by Imperial Paper Products. 
Transparent boxes made by Allvue Container, Inc. Set-up 
hinged-lid display by The William Koehl Co. 


To encourage fountain sales of drinks based upon fresh 
limes, the American Lime Corp. supplies dealers with this 
large dispensing canister. The imprinted legend utilizes a 
brilliant white, set off by the cool green background of the 
product itself. Container manufactured by Geo. V. Clark, Inc 
Transparent acetate sheeting by Plastics Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 
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Benson & Hedges Debs and Virginia Rounds cigarettes. 

Two of the pieces reproduce, in giant size, freshly opened 

packages and may be used either together or separately in 
conjunction with the central full-color figure reproduction. 
Thus dealers, carrying either brands or both, may utilize the 
display to advantage. Designed and produced by Einson- 
Freeman Co., Inc. 


fj Three display pieces are supplied dealers in promoting 


Specialized is the display problem of the Albert Specialty 
Co., manufacturers of photographic equipment. To pre- 
sent and explain their three-piece developing tank, they 
utilize this ingeniously constructed die-cut cardboard 
counter unit. Dealer receptivity is reported at a high level. 


To introduce its new product One-A-Day vitamin tablets, 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., has adopted this multi-plane 
counter merchandiser. Formed of a single piece of die-cut 
board, the display presents three packages, prices them and 
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tells a complete sales story. The child’s face is a full-color 
photographic reproduction. Designed and produced by The 
Forbes Lithograph Co. 


Transparent acetate sheeting, in combination with a card- 
g board base and metal edging, forms this counter display 

unit adopted by the Euclid Candy Co. The merchandiser 

reaches the dealer ready for immediate presentation. Prod- 
uct price, indicated on the back panel, encourages self-service 
since the consumer need not wait for sales clerk help. Fabri- 
cated by Parfait Powder Puff Co. Transparent acetate sheet- 
ing by Eastman Kodak Co. 


tion feature this Pacquins hand cream display produced 
in three sizes for counter and window use. A jar of the 
cream is shown in full size, thus familiarizing consumers 
with the package’s appearance. Designed and produced by The 
Forbes Lithograph Co. 


(0) Minimized copy and a full-color lithographed reproduc- 
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A typical window set-up 
featuring the new Sea- 
gram holiday display. 
The central illustration 
is reproduced in full 





color on two planes, with 
indirect lighting empha- 
sizing multi-plane effect 
Thesimulated parchment 
! scroll display at the 
left forms a supplemen- 
tary focus of attention. 
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“Home for Christmas” Seagram theme 


Multi-plane display with indirect lighting forms central 
element of integrated display and advertising plan 


eagram Distillers Corp. has, for a number of years, 

promoted special holiday displays. By this policy, 

it has won for itself and its products extremely 

valuable display space at the point of sale and during 

that season of the year at which liquor sales run highest 

and at which the greatest number of new customers 
may be won. 

The central feature of the company’s current holiday 
promotion is built around a painting, by Harold von 
Schmitt, lithographed in full color and depicting the 
holiday homecoming of a sea captain in the year 1857, 
the year the House of Seagram first began to produce 
whiskies. The display ties in, through the illustration, 
with Seagram’s current magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising and with promotional pieces designed for store 
interior use. 

The window unit is reproduced in two planes to 
impart an unusual feeling of depth and reality to the 
scene. Concealed lighting, located in the rear of the 
painting, serves to enhance this illusion of reality and 
to illuminate the clipper ship which is shown riding at 
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anchor in the harbor directly outside the window. 

On a scroll across the top of the wreath appears the 
phrase, associated for the past several years with the 
Seagram holiday sales campaign, “Only ‘the Finest’ is 
Fine Enough for Christmas.” The bottom of the 
display carries the slogan “Say Seagram’s and be 
sure. Fine whiskies since 1857.” To the left of the 
main display is placed a simulated parchment scroll 
on which is printed the message of goodwill and cheer 
issued for this year by the House of Seagram and com- 
pleting the display is a showing of bottles representing 
all the Seagram whiskies and gins featured in current 
holiday promotions. 

The theme is carried into the store with special 
bottle toppers, wreath-shaped hangers and counter 
cards featuring a reproduction of the window display 
painting encircled by a wreath. Two forms of these 
cards have been developed. One provides space for 
insertion of any bottle out of the Seagram line. The 
other is created especially for a Seagram V.O. gift box. 

Credit: Display by the American Colortype Co. 
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ohn Middleton, Inc., is a Philadelphia house market- 
ing a wide range of specially blended tobaccos. 
The Christmas season presents to it an oppor- 
tunity to sample its products to numerous consumers 
in the form of gift kits and, therefore, to plan its 
holiday containers so as to achieve display values. 
In 1939, the company introduced what it called 
a Variety kit in which five rectangular tins of tobacco 
were placed together in a single paperboard tray and 
held in position by a printed rubber derivative ribbon 
tied in a bow and equipped with a gift card. For the 
current season, the company has adopted’ a modi- 
fication of this earlier display package, utilizing a taller 
and sturdier tray and a transparent cellulose overwrap. 
The unit makes for a more substantial appearance 
than that formerly attained and permits the pro- 
spective purchaser a view of a larger portion of each 

















I. The Middleton Blend-Your-Own tobacco 
kit forms its own counter display through the 
use of a transparent acetate hood. This trans- 
parent hood likewise serves to hold the packages 
in place. Each kit contains seven tins of to- 
bacco plus a mixing jigger, a humidor tin and 
a booklet of instructions. 2. In the back- 
ground is seen the old Variety kit as used in 
1939. The changes incorporated in the new 
model are readily apparent and are designed to 
increase display values. The unit, by its very 
nature, tends to be placed upon the counter 


rather than in storage, the company reports. 


Middleton “earns” 





Its counter space 





individual package, since the packages do not stand 
quite as deeply in the platform. 

Rigid transparent materials are used to form a 
larger kit containing seven different tobaccos, a mixing 
jigger, a humidor tin and a booklet of instructions. 
Retailing under $2, this kit is designed to encourage 
consumers to blend their own tobaccos. The individual 
tobacco containers are set into a die-cut, set-up box- 
board platform over which a rigid acetate hood is 
slipped. The unit is held together by a ribbon tie. 

Credit: Tin Cans by Liberty Can & Sign Co. Set- 
up boxboard platforms by Henry Schmidt & Bro., Inc. 
Transparent cellulose by Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
Transparent acetate sheeting by Celluloid Corp. 
Cellulose derivative measuring jigger by Lusteroid 
Container Co., Inc. Rubber derivative ribbon by Plio- 
film Division, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





















WY —An ADJUSTABLE 
Bundling Machine 


New Opportunities for Large Savings 


Now manufacturers may bundle several 
different sizes of packages on a single ma- 
chine .. . The introduction of this new, ad- 
Justable bundler is an important step 
ahead—it means that many more concerns 
can now take advantage of the large sav- 
ings which machine bundling makes. 
Replacing costly made-to-order boxes, 
the bundling machine wraps the packages 
in a strong kraft paper which carries safely. 
Many manufacturers have saved as much 
as 60% on material costs. Moreover, 
shipping costs are greatly reduced as the 


paper weighs one-third as much as card- 


Write for complete information 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


Mexico, D. F.: Agencia Comercial Anahuac, Apartado 2303 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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shown at 


cartoning 
dozen lots. 


board containers. Machine bundling also 
saves the floor space formerly required for 
storing and packing stocks of bulky boxes. 

Our new adjustable machine requires 
only one operator to do the work of many 
hand packers. Wraps packages in lots of 
varying numbers depending on their size. 
Packages may be assembled in various 
ways to suit the shape of the bundle de- 
sired. Plain or printed wrappers may be 
used. 

If you operate cartoning or wrapping 
machines, this new bundler is your next 


logical step towards greater plant efficiency. 


Our new adjustable bundling machine is 


plant. Packages are fed directly from 
machine 





















PACKAGING TECHNIQUE and PRODUCTION 








I. Small and large size aspirin boxes utilize a patented hinge arrangement, 


facilitating easy opening. Note detail of simple hinge construction on open container. 


baver's constant modernization plan 


lant modernization, like package modernization, 

usually involves a radical disruption of a company’s 

activities. Entire lines of machinery are ripped 
out and replaced by new lines. Production is stymied 
for months on end while mechanics, carpenters, plumb- 
ers and electricians break down the old and build up 
the new. 

At the Rensselaer, N. Y. plant of the Bayer Co., such 
cataclysms do not occur for they have followed a pro- 
gram of constant modernization, changing packages 
whenever improvements were available and changing 
or improving their machinery setup on a similar basis. 
Thus one will find, in the giant well-lighted rooms in 
which aspirin is packaged, an array of machines of 


varied ages and varied types. None of them are 


obsolete though some are scheduled for obsolescence 
in the near future. Others are newly installed in 
recognition of their improved efficiency over machines 
which had previously been utilized. 

The policy has distinct advantages for the company. 
It spreads machinery expenditures over the years. 





New aspirin containers and older types 
packaged with remarkable efficiency 


But more important, it permits of constant production 
at high efficiency. The company recognizes that in 
modern highly automatic packaging production, a sub- 
stantial improvement in machine performance fre- 
quently makes it worthwhile to discard a machine that 
has not outlived its normal working span and to install 
instead a newer, faster and more efficient machine. 

The company markets its well-known product in 
two types of packages both of which have recently 
undergone changes. The aspirin tin now utilized is 
of a new patented type which eliminates the wire hinge 
which formerly characterized the package. In its 
place, an ingenious patented lug arrangement securely 
attaches the top to the base and facilitates opening 
and closing of the container. Finger pressure at the 
back of the container is sufficient to open the box 
without danger of spilling the contents. 

While the new package offers important consumer 
conveniences, its adaptation was influenced, in no small 
measure, by its adaptability on the packaging lines. 
The very same pressure which opens the box in the 
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2. First stage in automatic tablet box filler. As boxes are opened, a paper cushion is inserted into each. %%. Tablets 


are fed from the hopper above, by three stages, into each box. 


consumer’s hand is used to open the ingenious container 
on the filling machine. 

The boxes are received from the can manufacturing 
plant in large corrugated containers and are placed, 
by hand, into a slanting feeding trough from which 
they lead to an opening device which constitutes the 
first stage of the filling machine. As the boxes move in 
array past this device, their lids open and a small paper 
pad is cut from a roll and fed into each container. The 
boxes then proceed past a three-stage filling unit which 
takes the aspirin tablets from a hopper and feeds them, 
four at a time, into the box, arranging them in three 
orderly rows of four tablets each. The filled containers 
then pass through a closing device and as the lid moves 
downward, two printed paper pieces are inserted into 
the container and the lid is then closed to remain so 
until the product reaches the consumer. 

One of the paper inserts is a single-thickness die-cut 
piece fed from a magazine. The other is a fairly large 
instruction sheet fed from a stack and given five folds 
immediately before insertion. These paper inserts 
have the function—in addition to their informative 
duties—of protecting the tablets by cushioning them 


The 12 tablets are thus arranged in three neat rows. 


and holding them firmly in place against shaking and 
abrasion in shipment. 

The machines which fill the new container are seven 
in number. Three represent new installations just 
completed, while the other four have been installed 
at periods over the last four years. These latter have 
been somewhat modified in their working to accommo- 
date the changeover from the wire hinged package to 
the modern container now in use. All seven machines 
feed onto a conveyor belt where girl operators gather 
the packages, inspect them and insert them into display 
and shipping containers. Here, and at all other end-of- 
the-line stages in packaging, check-weighing scales are 
utilized to prove the accuracy of fill of each container. 
These scales work within close enough limits to deter- 
mine not only whether the proper number of packages 
have been inserted into the display or shipping con- 
tainer, but also whether each unit package contains 
its full complement of tablets. Any discrepancy, 
indicated by check-weighing, results in an immediate 
check-back through the lines to find the original 
source of trouble. 

Tablet filling into bottles is carried on on a number 


G. Large size bottles are filled, four at a time, on automatic tablet counting machines working intandem. @. Close-up 
view of automatic machines applying cotton to two filled bottles simultaneously. Completed bottles pass on to capper. 
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M. As the box lids begin to close, two additional printed paper inserts take their place on top of the tablets. 
%- Semi-automatic labelers, working in tandem, apply both the face and back labels to the tablet bottles. 


of lines, each varying from the others to a degree. On 
one line where production is relatively limited, two 
semi-automatic labeling machines form the first unit 
in the line. Bottles are here labeled and then passed 
on to a tablet filler. Cotton, on this line, is inserted 
manually and a relatively small capper utilized. The 
packages are inserted with circulars into cartons by 
hand operators and are then passed through the carton 
pasting and sealing device which completes this opera- 
tion automatically. On all other bottle filling lines, 
more highly automatized equipment is used throughout. 

In filling large bottles, tablet machines work in 
tandem, the first machine filling a given portion of the 


bottle and the second machine completing the fill. 


The filled containers then pass on to automatic cotton- 
ing machines which draw the cotton in a continuous 
web up from the sanitary shippers in which they have 
been received at the plant. The machine automatically 
cuts the cotton in required lengths and, by transfer 
from one rotary device to another, places it imme- 
diately over the containers requiring filling. Plungers 
then automatically insert the cotton and the containers 
move forward in their trays a sufficient distance to 


permit the insertion of cotton into the next row on 
each tray. A no-tray no-fill device is utilized to stop 
production on this machine until a new tray has ar- 
rived and thus to avoid any wastage of machine motion 
or material. Completed trays pass the bottles on to 
capping machines, most of these being of the four- 
head fully automatic variety and these in turn dis- 
charge to automatic straight-line labelers which apply 
both front and back labels. 

Cartoning on all bottling lines, except the one dis- 
cussed previously as applying to limited production 
items only, is handled by fully automatic machines 
which discharge to case packing tables and thence to 
an automatic case sealer. 

Credit: Semi-automatic labelers, New Jersey Ma- 
chine Corp. Tablet counters and fillers on bottle 
lines, The Ivers-Lee Co. Cottoners, The Lakso Co. 
Tin box fillers, F. B. Redington Co. Cappers, Con- 
solidated Packaging Machinery Corp. Duplex 
straight-line labelers, Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd. 
Cartoners, R. A. Jones & Co., Inc. Check-weighing 
scales, Toledo Scale Co. Patented hinge metal boxes, 
Owens-Illinois Can Co. 


8%. Carton gluing and sealing machine receives hand-filled cartons, discharges through pressure belts to final packing 
stage. 9 Check-weighing scales ascertain accuracy of fill of individual containers, as well as shipping packages. 
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“CONSUMER MEETS PACKAGE?” is the title of a 
publication, issued by Container Corp. of America, 
Chicago, Ill., which graphically describes the merits 
of clay coated boxboard. Die-cut specimens of the 
board permit a quick comparison of the paperboard 
surfaces, colors, inks, varnishes and illustrations. 


“FOOD FOR THOUGHT” is the title of the newest 
motion picture made by the Cellophane Division of 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. Subtitled “A Story of the Problems of Modern 
Merchandising,” it traces the changing pattern of food 
merchandising over the past quarter century. The 
film is based on a consumer survey conducted by the 
du Pont organization into food buying habits and the 
problems of modern retailing. 


THE MASON BOX CO., Attleboro Falls, Mass., has 
issued a booklet titled ““Mason Mailmasters—All You 
Need to Know About Mailing Boxes.” Detailed in- 
formation concerning mailing boxes to meet every 
mailing requirement is presented. Dimensions for all 
types of stock mailers are listed and prices per 100, 
500 and 1000 are likewise offered. The catalog in- 
cludes data on address labels as well as mailing tubes 
and corrugated boxes. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK _ division of 
Interchemical Corp. and Fredk. H. Levey Co. have 
announced that differences regarding patents covering 
the use of heat-set inks have been settled. Both 
companies are now fully licensed to manufacture and 
sell the inks which are sold by the Levey Co. under 
the name “Flashdri’”’ and by IPI as “Vaporin.” 


“POINT OF PURCHASE ADVERTISING” is the 
title of a booklet containing a condensation of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
ing Club by Hedley P. Simons, director of advertising 
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and sales promotion of the Chicago Cardboard Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Simons presents, in an interesting 
and informative manner, the place of point-of-purchase 
advertising in the rounded advertising program, to- 
gether with formulas for measuring its circulation and 
market coverage. The booklet contains several charts 
which serve to further clarify the subject. 


“THE STORY OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
Weighing” is the title of an illustrated folder re- 
cently issued by The Exact Weight Scale Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Illustrations show how scales are adapted 
to the requirements of a number of individual indus- 
tries. Likewise illustrated are a wide range of scales 
most generally used in some 53 major industries. 


THE BARRETT BINDERY CO., Chicago, Ill, has 
prepared an illustrated booklet which contains tech- 
nical data, general information and detailed descrip- 
tions of many of the die-cutting and general finishing 
operations performed for the printing and lithograph- 
ing trades. ‘Title of the 42-page booklet is “Pertinent 
Points” No. 404. 


THE EQUITABLE PAPER BAG CO. takes interested 
parties on a tour through its new plant located at Long 
Island City, N. Y., and its mills at Orange, Texas via a 
publication titled “See Equitable.” Illustrations and 
text give the reader a glimpse of what goes on at the 
plant and at the mill. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO., Brookfield, Mass., has re- 
cently added to its line of embossed papers, two new 
designs designated as Pilot and Dartnet. Designs are 
available on colored papers or on gold or platinum foils. 


WILLIAMSON ADHESIVES, INC., Chicago, IIL, 
has issued a bulletin describing the application of 
cold, odorless adhesives in packaging operations. De- 
tailed information is presented on various sealing and 
labeling problems. 


“MODERN FOREMANSHIP AND SUPERVISION 
under New Deal Legislation” by Harvey B. Rector 
and W. A. Rinckhoff. Published by Law Research 
Service, Cincinnati, Ohio. This book presents infor- 
mation which both foremen and supervisors must 
know in order to meet the changing conditions in 
American industry brought about by new labor legis- 
lation. The book is easy to read and understand so 
that an analysis can be made of the complications 
arising within the meaning of the National Labor 
Relations Act, The Fair Labor Standards Act and 
The Walsh-Healy Act. 


KIDDER PRESS CO., INC., Dover, N. H., has issued 
a new 4-page folder illustrating and describing its line 
of slitters and roll winders. Complete information is 
given concerning a super-speed slitter and roll winder, 
as well as a lightweight shear-cut, surface-winding ma- 
chine and a midget model for small rolls. 
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This new Cap Feed 
has been designed 
for use on all of 
Pneumatic’s Auto- 
matic Capping 
Machines—either 
the Single-Head, 
Two-Head or 
Four-Head Units. 


Handles High Caps — Delicate 
Closures Individually. Automatically 


“CAP MANUFACTURERS: THE TRADE CALLED FOR IT—PNEUMATIC RESPONDS 





Pneumatic’s new Cap Feed may 
be used as a separate unit for 
automatically sorting and con- 
veying caps to Cap Lining Ma- 
chines. Designed primarily for 
deep skirted caps, however it 
will handle all standard shal- 
low caps as well. Amazingly 
high speeds are entirely prac- 
tical. (We'll gladly send you 


further particulars). 





TTT 
PNEUMATIC 


PACKAGING € BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 


with an entirely new cap feeding principle that will greatly reduce 
production expense for those who use bottle closures which here- 
to-fore required special, costly methods of handling. Long skirt 
moulded plastic caps for bar service liquor bottles, tall caps for 
cosmetic containers, metal service caps for catsup and sauce bot- 
tles, and many styles of caps too fragile or delicately finished for 
ordinary machine handling are only a few of the types of closures 
for which this new Cap Feed is applicable. 


No Jumbling of a large mass of caps in a hopper. Each cap is 
handled individually. No Agitation—the possibility of marring 
or breakage is eliminated. 


How Does It Work? By means of an ingenious inclined 
“switch track” which directs the caps out of the 
hopper and gently turns them about so that they 
all enter the capping machine delivery chute the 
same way. This is something that is entirely new 
in the way of a capping machine and you'll want 
to know more about it. Send us a letter outlining 
your problem or ask for a representative to call. 
We'll gladly furnish further particulars. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD 


71 Newport Ave., Quincy, Mass. (Norfolk Downs Station) 
Branch Offices 
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NEW CAP FEED 


Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., has announced the de- 
velopment of a new cap feed which can be used either 
as a separate unit or in conjunction with capping 
machines. The new cap feed is said to make possible 
the handling of molded closures where the height ex- 
ceeds the diameter or where cap construction and finish 





are so delicate that special handling is necessary. It is 
reported that “long skirt” molded plastic closures can 
be placed in a hopper and then sorted, fed and applied 
to containers automatically, without breakage. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC WRAPPER 


A wrapping machine—known as “Baker’s Special’’— 
has been developed by the Scandia Manufacturing Co. 
The unit is designed primarily to handle irregular 
bakery items. Employing three-sided metal mandrels, 
which are attached to an endless conveyor chain, 
operators place the bakery items inside the mandrels 
as they travel past. The mandrels proceed through 
the machine where cellophane, printed or unprinted, 
is cut to the desired length, fed into position, formed 
around the mandrel and sealed against the metal sides, 
in no way injuring the contents of the mandrel. In 
short, the wrapping machine automatically forms a 
cellophane bag around the mandrel. At the delivery 
end of the machine, an operator is stationed. This 
operator strips the “‘bags,’’ with the items inside, from 
the mandrels and seals the mouth by rolling the ex- 
tended top flap over on to the bottom, sealing same. 

The machine is built in two models, each having three 
different widths to accommodate cellophane rolls, 12 
in., 14 in. and 16 in. in width. The eight mandrel 
model is primarily for bakery products that can be 
easily handled and therefore a short feeding table is 
all that is necessary. With items not so easy to handle 
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quickly, the ten mandrel machine has an extra loading 
station. Maximum length of paper cut-off by all ma- 
chines is 25 in. Minimum length of paper cut-off by all 
machines is 5 in. 


PAPER BAG CLOSING MACHINE 


Bagpak, Inc., has recently placed on the market its new 
and improved automatic model DA Bagpaker. This 
machine closes and seals open mouth, heavy duty, 
multiwall paper bags. It consists of a sewing unit and 
tape applicator mounted in a fixed position over a bag 
conveyor, which is adjustable vertically for various bag 
lengths. The entire unit weighs approximately 1,700 
lbs. and is mounted on rollers for postability. 

The operating cycle is as follows: The operator lifts 
the bag onto the conveyor from either the front or end 
(the conveyor runs continuously, but is halted when 
setting bag thereon by stepping on the foot control). 
The operator then releases the foot pedal and the bag 
starts into the sewing head. The bag top is held in 
contact with a top guide as it enters the head, thus 
insuring an even, straight stitching line the correct 
distance from the top of the bag. When partially 
through the sewing head, the bag is released by the 
operator, traveling on by itself through the taping 
unit, completing the closure. The sewing and taping 
units stop and start automatically, being actuated by 
the bag itself. The tape and seam between bags are 
severed automatically before the bag is discharged. 

It will be noted in Fig. 1 that the conveyor on this 
machine extends out to the right which enables it to 
be moved in correct proximity to the filling spout or 
even under it, if desired. This makes it possible for 
the operator to drop the bags directly on the conveyor, 





























Any mediocre chameleon can adapt himself to a 





Bring On Your 


plain-colored background, but it takes a real go- 
getter to come through when placed on a plaid! 


Ordinary adhesive problems we take in our stride, 
asa matter of course. It’s on the tough ones—the 
“‘plaids’’—that we can really demonstrate our ability 
and versatility. We invite your inquiries. 


National ADHESIVES 


DIVISION OF 
Nationa, StaRCcH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—BOSTON—SAN FRANCISCO—and All Principal Cities 
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saving time and effort. The machine has a length of 
6'/. ft., width of 3 ft. and height of 7 ft. 

The machine closes bags with a cushion stitch closure. 
The sewing unit lays a thick, compressible, kraft cord 
across the end of the bag and stitches—a “‘snake” or 








Fig. 2 


cross stitch—around it without going through it. This 
reinforcing cord forms a cushion or shock absorber that 
takes up the strains due to handling or dropping the 
bag, naturally preventing the stitching from pulling 
through the bag walls. Fig. 2 shows the cushion stitch 
before and after application of the sealing tape. 


ELECTRIC DISPLAY TURNTABLE 


The General Die & Stamping Corp. is marketing a new 
electric turntable, designated as Roto-Sho. The unit 
is all steel, 16 gauge and operates on 110 volts only. 
The turntable is claimed to be capable of handling a 
150-lb. balanced load or a 200-lb. centered load. It is 
sturdily built, electrically welded at joints and bends 
and has a black enamel finish. The device turns at 
the rate of three revolutions per minute. Shipping 
weight, 14 lbs. Dimensions or height overall, 51/; in. 
turntable base height, 3°/1. in. by 8 in. square. 
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MULTI-COLOR ANILINE PRESS 


The C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co. has added to its equip- 
ment line a new unit known as the Milwaukee Aniline 
press. A large single steel impression cylinder is so de- 
signed as to permit of absolute register, it is reported, be- 
cause the web is locked around the cylinder. Standard 
fountain equipment is utilized—a_ two-roller fountain 








system or a_ single-roller “Doctor” blade system. 
These units are interchangeable. Fountain rollers 
automatically remain in motion when the web is stopped 
for any reason. The press can print repeats up to 31 
in. and has a 34-in. drying space between colors. The 
over-all length of the press, including drying conveyor, 
is 19 ft. 6 in. Height, including overhead drier, 9 ft. 
6 in. The width is based on the press size ordered. 
For instance, a 30-in. press is 6 ft. 6 in. wide. 


SHIPPING CASE SEALER 


A heavy duty automatic top and bottom gluer and 
compression unit has been added to the Packomatic 
shipping case sealing equipment line of the J. L. Fergu- 
son Co. The new unit is equipped with motorized 
dial push buttons to automatically control horizontal 
and vertical adjustments. The length adjustments for 
handling various size cases are likewise cared for auto- 





matically. Also self-adjusting, while the machine is 
moving in or out, is the package plate which is of the 
telescopic type. It will close in for cases 6 in. wide and 
may be adjusted or spread out for cases 22 in. wide. 
The mechanism which applies the glue is constructed 
so as to automatically adjust itself when it is desirable 
to skip glue on the flaps so as to prevent the glue from 
contacting the contents of the case. 





























Installation of $ & $ Carton Filling and Sealing Equipment. Niagara Macaroni Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE PROBLEM: To fill and seal packages containing 
macaroni that varied in shape and size from tiny 
pellets to tubular lengths up to two inches—and to 
accomplish this on one mechanical installation. 


THE SOLUTION: An S &S Carton Filler and Sealer. 
On this equipment the cartons are rapidly and effi- 
ciently bottom sealed, filled to correct weight and top 
sealed at speeds far beyond expectation. 


SUGGESTION: Consult S & S when your next packag- 
ing problem arises. 


FILLING MACHINERY— CARTON FILLING AND SEALING 
MACHINERY — TIGHT WRAPPING MACHINES — TRANS- 
WRAP CELLOPHANE PACKAGING MACHINES. SPEEDS 
TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS —15-30-60-120 PER MINUTE. 
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PACKAGING MACHINERY PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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. A. BAKER 


H. A. BAKER, president of the American Can Co., 
New York, N. Y., died November 25 at the age of 59. 
In 1908, Mr. Baker joined the American Can Co., 
with which he was associated throughout the remainder 
of his career, first as a chemist and then successively as 
sales manager for the central district and as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales until the Autumn of 1936, when 
he was chosen president of the company. 


NATIONAL PAPER BOX MANUFACTURER’S 
Assn., Philadelphia, Pa., will hold its 23rd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 8 to 11, 1941, according to an announcement made 
by Charles K. Shaw of Shaw Paper Box Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., and president of the paper box organization. A 
Buyers’ Fair, exhibiting machinery in operation and 
supplies, will be held in conjunction with the convention 
at the same hotel. 


RICHARD E. PAIGE, formerly associated with the 
Display Finishing Co., Inc., has established his own 
organization, Richard E. Paige, Inc., 67 West 44th 
St., New York, N.Y. This company will function as 
design and construction consultants in the develop- 
ment of displays and cartons. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., INC., New York, N. Y., 
has approved plans for its new building in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The administration building and_ research 
laboratory will be located at 228-236 King Street and 
the shipping and receiving departments will be at 
Pioneer Street. It is anticipated that operations will 
be commenced on or about December 15. 


KLINGROSE MACHINE CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


has announced a change of factory address. The new 
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address is 150-154 20th Street. The New York office 
is still located at 111 Fifth Avenue. 


CELLULOSE PACKAGING CORP., 235 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., is a newly formed organization 
equipped to print both transparent celluloses and rigid 
transparent acetates, as well as foils. 


STARK CO., Philadelphia, Pa., is the new name of 
the firm formerly known as Stark Paper & Twine Co. 
Address and personnel remain unchanged. 


MERIT DISPLAY CARD CO., New York, N. Y., 
is now located at 120 East 16th Street. 


GEORGES WILMET, industrial designer, has an- 
nounced the formation of his own organization, follow- 
ing the purchase of the firm of deVaulchier, Blow & 
Wilmet, Inc., of which he has been president. Under 
the name Georges Wilmet, Inc., with offices at 51 East 
12nd Street, New York, N. Y., his concern will serve 
all clients of the former company. W. G. Iselin, 
formerly manager of Best & Co. in Cleveland and more 
recently connected with B. Altman & Co. in New York, 
will be business manager of the new company. 


A. BERNI, industrial designer, is now located at 7 
East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC.,, 
Akron, Ohio, has announced the following additions to 
its Pliofilm division staff: C. K. Ellsworth, formerly of 
Designers for Industry, Inc., has joined the merchan- 
dise container division and will serve as consultant on 
package design. L. H. Jones has been transferred to 
the department’s sales staff and will make his head- 
quarters in the Chicago district offices. J. B. Post will 
serve as assistant to A. B. Clunan, manager of pack- 
aging sales. R. J. Buskirk joins the sales staff and will 
makes his headquarters in the Atlanta district offices. 
W. E. Channing has joined the fabricating division, 
while Messrs. W. C. Calkins and J. C. E. Williams have 
been added to the field sales personnel in the packaging 
sales division. C.S. Conklin has been transferred from 
the production staff at Akron to the sales staff and will 
make his headquarters in the New York district offices. 
A. J. Peterson leaves the general company staff to 
serve on the Akron staff, Pliofilm division 
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Designers’ round table 


(Continued from page 28) 


Mr. Wilmet: It isa very difficult thing to tell a man, 
after all, that his packages are rather bad or that they 
are sick and need help. He generally will say, “Well, I 
have just had my packages redesigned by so-and-so and 
we think they are the finest packages in America,” and 
that is the end of it. 

Mr. Rahr: The parallel between a designer’s effort, 
at the present time, and the efforts of a doctor or a 
lawyer, has been brought out in this conversation. As 
one who concentrates on the use of color in industry, I 
am in an even more difficult spot than some of the 
designers. I wonder if this parallel cannot be drawn a 
little further? 

In the early days of medicine, people preferred to 
doctor themselves. On questions of design and color, 
almost every man, woman and child consider themselves 
pretty much an authority on what they like and do 
not like. I wonder if it is not a problem of this designer 
group to try to design packages or products that better 
satisfy the people who pay their money for those pack- 
ages, rather than the people who manufacture them? 

One of our major difficulties, if I may be bold enough 
to throw it out on the table, is that when we go into a 
job, we are called in with a fresh eye and are expected to 
give an objective opinion or treatment in relation to the 
problem. More often than not, the resistance we find 
to even the best objective opinion we can give is based 
on a subjective reaction. I have had many cases like 
that in my business, where a client just does not like the 
color—or the cure—that we provide for his particular 
problem. The color we suggest does not happen to be 
his favorite color or it is not the color that the head of 
the company likes. When we try to specify that the 
color of the product should be determined on an entirely 
different basis, the answer comes back immediately, 
“But I don’t like it.””. As tactfully as we know how, 
we try to give the answer that it doesn’t really matter 
very much whether he likes it or doesn’t like it. The 
thing that is important is whether his customers will 
like it. That is a pretty bitter dose for many business- 
men to take. 

Now, in trying to follow the practice of medicine or 
law (and I think medicine is a better parallel than the 
law), there is still wide-open room for opinion—whether 
it is in the field of surgery or practical medicine. In de- 
sign, it is very much the same way. There is no dogma 
or law that says that a client must do a package witha 
certain design, shape or size. Each cure of a problem 
must take into consideration the entire problem of the 
particular client and his markets. 

If, in trying to give an objective treatment to such 
a problem, the outside designer does not happen to meet 
with immediate favor on the part of the management, 
he finds himself in a very difficult selling spot. Until 
the sales records come in, if his styling job is accepted, 
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there is often a great deal of indecision, on the part of 
the client, as to whether he did a good job or not. If 
the sales records do come in favorably and they did not 
pay too much for the design, they are glad they hired 
the designer. But if the sales records don’t happen to 
come in quickly and favorably, and if they did pay a 
good big price for the design, then all designers fall by 
the wayside, in the opinion of that management, as 
being incompetent and inadequate to their problem. 

We are in such an early stage in this profession of de- 
sign, considering the long period of years that these 
other professions have been in existence, that I do not 
think we can yet parallel our practices with the highly 
organized professional practices of the medical profes- 
sion and some other professions. My feeling is that we 
had better be reminded of what, [ think, Arthur Bris- 
bane said, “If you cannot advertise your business, you 
had better advertise it for sale.” 

Mr. Maisel: You have solved a problem for me, Mr. 
Rahr. I was wondering how we were going to keep 
from sticking to that first question all evening and you 
have drifted just a little bit to the second one. 

I heard Mr. Alter remark before that he wanted to 
say something about the second question, which is, 
“Who should the designer work with in the client’s 
company—a single individual or a committee)” If the 
latter, of whom should the committee be composed? 
Will you please start the ball rolling, Mr. Alter? What 
do you think? 

Mr. Alter: That is really one question I wanted to 
duck. Frankly, I think the designer should work with 
one person. Unfortunately, in an organization such as 
mine, he is not able to. I can sit down for hours on end 
and work with designers and be pretty well satisfied 
myself. Then it will go up before a committee and be 
torn apart. Frequently the committee, not as expert 
as the designers in analyzing a problem or design, tends 
to inject a personal or subjective viewpoint rather than 
the objective viewpoint which comes only after years of 
experience. Yet it is not possible to break away from 
committees because of their own specialized knowledge 
and its bearing on the problem as a whole. I do know 
that it makes it very difficult for a designer. 

[ would like to go back to the first question for a min- 
ute, as we have been told we could be absolutely open 
and honest. [I am going to say one thing. I absolutely 
believe a designer should treat himself as a professional 
man. But, if I saw every person who calls himself a 
designer who comes to see me, I would be spending my 
entire day interviewing people. And buying design is 
only a small part of my job. I do think, however, that 
a designer has a very logical way of getting business and 
that is by working directly with a manufacturer—a 
package supplier. 

[ have found one very bad spot in design work. In 
my opinion, the average designer thinks only in terms 
of paper and cardboard when it comes to packages. 
Now I very rarely buy paper or cardboard as such. 
Most of the packages I buy are in the form of sets— 
manicure gift sets, a field which has been neglected. 











STANDARDIZED MATERIALS INDEX 


C.168 


Glass Container 
Closure Finish 


G.C.A. No. 320. All-glass 
sprinkler top. Nib opening. 


C.170 


Glass Container 
Closure Finish 


G.C.A. No. 400. Shallow con- 
tinuous thread finish. Available 
in 17 recommended sizes from 
18 mm. to 120 mm. inclusive. 
G.C.A. No. 425 (not shown) is 
a shallow continuous thread 
finish in the range from 8 mm. 
to 15 mm. (four sizes). 


C.172 


Glass Container 
Closure Finish 


G.C.A. No. 415. Continuous 
thread concealed ball finish. 
Available in seven sizes from 
13 mm. 28 mm. G.C.A. No. 450 
(not shown) is a deep continu- 
ous thread finish usually used 
on wide-mouthed ware. Recom- 
mended in sizes G, F, GX, G, 
J] and K for neck openings of 
from 1% in. to 4% in. in 
diameter. 














C.169 


Glass Container 
Closure Finish 


G.C.A. No. 330. All-glass 
sprinkler top. Drain back or 
concave style. 


C.171 


Glass Container 
Closure Finish 


G.C.A. No. 410. Medium con- 
tinuous thread concealed ball 
finish. Available in five sizes 
from 18 mm. to 28 mm. GC.A. 
No. 411 finish is a medium 
continuous thread type in sizes 
from 30 mm. to 120 mm. 


C.173 


Glass Container 
Closure Finish 


G.C.A. No. 430. A combina- 
tion continuous thread and 
pour-out finish. Note pour-out 
feature. Available in eight 
sizes from 18 mm. to 38 mm. 
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Glass Container 
Closure Finish 


G.C.A. No. 600. Crown bever- os steeeeenenenenneemmes  teets 
age finish. 26 mm. size is most 
prevalently used on carbon- 
ated beverage and. beer 
bottles. G.C.A. No. 700. Crown 
finish (not shown) available 
in ten sizes from 3] to 73 mm. 
inclusive. 


Please send me information as to sources of supply of items Nos. 
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I do want to stress a difficulty, though. The moment 
a designer gets in with a manufacturer, he tends to 
work just the way that a manufacturer wants him to 
work, as a result of which the manufacturer does not 
get the very best that is in a designer. I am very 
fortunate in having two men with whom I work almost 
exclusively. They work together. They are excellent 
designers and very practical men. They know processes 
and they know methods of manufacture. They work 
with the manufacturer for hours on end and even run 
his machines, for him if necessary, in order to show him 
how a job can be done. I think most designers stop at 
putting a design down on paper and then they let the 
manufacturer break his neck trying to find out how it 
can be done. The manufacturer, of course, naturally 
tends to seek the easiest way out, which is not always 
the best one. 

Mr. D’Addario: The matter of having a committee 
to pass on designs has been mentioned here. How 
many people should be on a committee to work with a 
designer? I think most designers would like to work 
with just one person, because it simplifies matters con- 
siderably. But that, of course, is usually impossible. 
I think the number should be set so that the people who 
will judge a design will be those people who have the 
final say-so on a job. A designer usually has to do a 
sales job and it is difficult to do it through a third party. 
If you sell your design to one person and he, in turn, 
has to sell it to another, it is going to be confusing and 
all the more so because reputable designers sometimes 
will create things which appear impossible to produce at 
the time. Unless a designer has conviction in his soul 
on an idea for his client, he is not going to sell the idea. 
A good time for the designer to bring out that point is 
when he gets an order to do a certain job. He should 
suggest then that he would like to work directly with the 
parties who will do the deciding on his designs. A 
client will get more out of a designer this way. 

Regarding the point of designers doing what supply 
manufacturers want them to do, that is rather surprising 
to me because good designers are creative and are always 
striving for better and newer ways of doing things. As 
far as my own personal experience goes, I pay less atten- 
tion to what the manufacturer wants done because it 
is easy for him. Rather, I’m looking for results that 
will boost the sales of my client’s packages. I prefer to 
put across an idea that really ought to be carried out 
and fight for that. Most of the best designs I have done 
have been those which people at first have said could 
not be done. 

Mr. O'Neil: It is my opinion that working with one 
man, even if he is the president of the company, is not 
as advantageous as working through a chairman of a 
design committee composed of members of heads of 
executive, sales, advertising and production depart- 
ments. In this way, a designer can meet the problems 
of these divisions in his design interpretation. 

Mr. Ullman: To go back to what Mr. Alter said a 
while ago, regarding the fact that a certain job cannot 
be done, I would say that we most frequently hear that 








READY FOR... Lower 
CARTON PACKAGING COST? 





Type ot die cut carton handled on these machines 


You may desire greater production or to 
reduce your present packaging cost. In 
either case, these economical machines 
should be investigated for your plant. 








This PETERS Adjustable 
JUNIOR CARTON FORM- 
ING AND LINING MA- 
CHINE sets up 35-40 cartons 
per minute, requiring one 
operator. After the cartons 
are set up, they drop onto 
conveyor belt where they are 
“carried to packing table or 
filling unit. 








This PETERS Adijust- 
able JUNIOR CAR- 
TON FOLDING AND 
CLOSING MACHINE 
automatically closes 
35-40 cartons per min- 
ute, requiring no opera- 
tor. After the cartons 
are filled, they enter 
machine on conveyor 
belt as open, filled car- 
tons and leave machine 
completely closed. 








Send a sample of each size carton you are interested in handling 
and we will recommend machines to meet specific requirements. 


PETERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
4700 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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complaint not from the client himself or from the people 
we work with, but, rather, we hear it from the supplier. 
The supplier has been in the habit of turning out stand- 
ardized items—tubes or cans or glass containers or even 
cardboard on a production basis. And when you deviate 
one iota from that which he has been doing, you im- 
mediately cross him and so you have to sell the supplier 
on how it can be done, at a profit to him. 

Back in 1932 or 1933, people could get away with 
saying that designers were crazy and that they would 
turn out something that could not be used. But that 
is not true today and the reason it is not true is because 
the man who calls himself a professional package de- 
signer or an industrial designer specializing in packaging 
will not sell just a drawing. He follows through on the 
entire design into production. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I make it a part of every agreement with a client 
of mine that all sketches and dummies are to be returned 
to me and are not to be used unless I prepare the fin- 
ished art work. The reason I do that is because I want 
to follow through on every design. Every professional 
package designer today can follow his job through and, 
in that way, he eliminates completely that old saw that 
a designer is not practical. 

You spoke, a little while ago, Mr. Alter, about de- 
signers being inclined to work with one medium—card- 
board. Is that correct? 

Mr. Alter: I meant by that that I do not believe 
they cover their field of possibilities as well as they 
should. [I mention that because I can name many 
manufacturers who would like to have the services of a 
designer who does not work with cardboard. I am 
referring to men who work in leathers, fabrics, ete. 

Mr. Ullman: Let me answer that. <A _ professional 
package designer does not work exclusively in any one 
medium. If he did, he would go stale himself. The 
professional designer knows the characteristics of ma- 
terials and works constantly with all of them in meeting 
all the varied types of problems that come up. A man 
who is capable of producing something ingenious with 
cardboard is capable of producing something equally 
ingenious in glass or metal or plastics. The material 
he uses is merely a means to an end. He is not only 
producing an item of cardboard or plastic or glass. He 
is, rather, producing an idea and is using that material 
which will best express it. 

Mr. Arens: I think we can cut this particular part 
of the discussion rather short by stating that probably 
among the group in this room there is not a single indi- 
vidual who specializes in sketches on paper. I think, in 
this particular group, we all have a much broader atti- 
tude toward the thing and I think most of us know a 
good deal about all the new methods of manufacture 
and the new materials and are able to adapt the material 
that is best suited to our particular problem, whether it 
is metal or foil or plastic or glass or some of the other 
new materials that are just developing. We are in 
pretty close touch with the engineers of the big chemical 
companies and the big electrical companies and we 
know what is going on. We know it before our public 
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does. We are also able to tell a supplier how a material 
can be used and how a package can be produced when 
he says it cannot be done. We never ask a client to do 
a job unless we know how it can be done. 

Mr. Alter: I think you are wrong to this extent. I 
believe you mentioned the fact that you had worked 
with the engineers and chemists and I do not think 
they are the men to work with. I think every designer 
knows as much about the physical end of plastics or the 
physical end of leathers or other materials as might be 
known generally, but I do not think he knows what the 
average man at the bench or the average workman has 
to know or what the average workman can do. 

Mr. Arens: In my shop, for example, [ have a lathe 
and other equipment and we do work on these plastic 
problems. When we put a problem up to a manufac- 
turer and he says that it cannot be done, then we go at 
it and do it in our own shop and show it to him. And 
then he will say, “Oh, yes—I had not thought of that.” 
In other words, we have a workshop within our shop. 

Mr. Maisel: Mr. Arens, some pretty strong words 
have been said about suppliers, | wonder if there is not 
another side to that picture? [ know of a number of 
instances in which suppliers have been able to cooperate 
with designers. There must be at least some instances 
in which this form of cooperation has worked out well. 

Mr. Arens: Yes. Of course we have received fine 
cooperation from any number of suppliers. But also 
it happens that we are protagonists of new ideas and, 
when we are up against a situation where a firm has 
been selling a stock item for a long time, we get plenty 
of opposition. 

Just take the example of ink colors. You want to 
get a good ink and a good color. Your client has en- 
gaged you to get the best for him. That is part of your 
service to him—just as an architect specifies materials 
for a building. The stock inks are not quite what you 
want. Sometimes it takes a tremendous amount of 
argument before you can get that ink out of your sup- 
plier. You can get it, if you know how. But he is 
going to give you a lot of reasons why it cannot be done, 
until you can prove the contrary. 

Mr. Maisel: Are you referring to the printer using 
the ink or the ink manufacturer? 

Mr. Arens: The ink supplier. He has stock inks 
that he desires to push and those inks may not be as 
brilliant or enduring as you would like them. If you 
back down, then your client takes the rap. But if you 
know your stuff and know that the ink producer can 
make it, he will doit. [ have known of examples where 
a certain ink was called for and the supplier thought he 
could not do it. But once having met our specifica- 
tions, he discovered, to his surprise, that he could sell 
that ink to his cther customers at a profit. 

Mr. Goldsborough: 
stated either way. 


I do not think the case can be 
I have had situations where [ have 
had the utmost cooperation from suppliers and, on the 
other hand, [ have worked with some suppliers who 
have done the very same thing that Mr. Arens refers to. 

I had one instance where I wanted to use an infinitesi- 














mal coverage of a certain magenta color on a package. 
I had a drag-out argument with the ink manufacturer 
because he said it absolutely could not be done—that it 
would not go, because this ink cost $6 a pound and 
should be produced to sell for 80 or 90 cents a pound. 
And I said, “‘Well, that is all right, the amount that will 
be used for the job will run to about 10 Ibs. or 5 per cent 
of the entire job. So what difference does it make?” 
Here is an instance where the supplier—sticking en- 
tirely to precedent-—was actually being impractical. 

On the other hand, | am at present working closely 
with an out-of-town supplier on a whole line of pack- 
ages. It’s a complicated job of production. Their 
attitude and cooperation is marvelous! They check all 
my specifications not with the idea of “catching me off 
base,” but with a real desire to double-check everything 
so that the job will be as perfect as possible for the cli- 
ent. In this instance, we are working as a team towards 
the common objective of producing for our client a 
first rate piece of merchandising backed up by the best 
possible technical work. 

Mr. Wilmet: [ think at times the supplier does not 
like to be told what todo. You may call upon a pretty 
bright man who will realize that you are contributing 
something to his business and he will be very glad to 
help you with it. But sometimes he hates to be told 
and he sets up arguments to support his theories. 

Mr. Arens: A lot of us have had the experience 
where a supplier has opposed us at the start and then 
later has found our idea was a source of new business 
for him. Subsequently, he has hired us to help develop 
it so that he can sell it to other clients. We have had 
the same experience with engineers in a firm, who are 
against us when we come in with new ideas, but who, 
if we convince them and do a good selling job, are with 
us at the end. 

Mr. Burnham: In connection with the making of 
cans, the firms who make cans have very complicated 
equipment and machinery for the manufacture of them 
and they know the limitations of that equipment. 
When it comes to making changes in the equipment in 
order to make a new form of tin can or a different size, 
they are always up against terrific costs in changing over 
that equipment. I think oftentimes you encounter 
resistance along these lines simply because they feel that 
they are going to be stuck with the cost of making the 
changes and it is hard for the suppliers to see how it is 
going to produce enough additional business for them 
to pay the cost of renovating that equipment. If you 
can convince them, as a part of your selling job, that 
perhaps with this new shape or form they can create 
new markets in other fields for themselves, oftentimes 
you can turn such a kick into a boost, because, of course, 
they are all anxious for new markets. But unless you 
can point out to them where they can find these new 
markets, they probably will resist you very strongly at 
the beginning. 

I have found that true in my own experience. Once 
I have been able to convince a manufacturer that if he 
builds a certain package for me which is new, he will, 
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by the very doing of it, have discovered some new tech- 
nique which will enable him to do a myriad of other 
things along the same line. Oftentimes he is more than 
anxious to jump in and spend a few thousand dollars 
more on experimental equipment. 

Mr. Maisel: In short, suppliers have to be worked 
with quite as tactfully as clients? 

Mr. Burnham: [ think so. 

Mr. Maisel: If the moderator might join the dis- 
cussion, I would like to tell of one comment right on the 
point you mentioned, Mr. Arens, which I received today 
from the general sales manager of one of the major 
manufacturers of transparent materials—a heavy sheet. 
He cited the remarkable work which designers had 
done in the early days of plastics. Plastics appealed to 
designers and designers pushed plastics and pushed 
their clients into trying plastics when it was a pioneering 
effort to do so. He bewailed the fact that designers 
had not found an equal enthusiasm for the transparent 
materials. . He showed, by fairly conclusive records, that 
his firm, at least (and I know it is true of most of the 
others), have had to by-pass the designer in attempting 
to introduce the transparent materials. They have cer- 
tainly introduced them successfully—those rigid acetate 
sheets—but they do not have the designer to thank for 
that introduction. That might influence the degree of 
receptivity with which they greet a designer when he 
is interjected into a transparent package situation. 
They feel they have done the pioneering work and that 
the designer is coming in at the last moment. Whereas, 
in the plastics field, you have had the opposite situation 
and experience, where the large manufacturers of mold- 
ing materials have been most cooperative with design- 
ers. So, perhaps, the attitude of the supplier is con- 
ditioned, in part, by the attitude of the designer. 

Mr. Rahr: Mr. Maisel, having presented the case of 
the plastics manufacturer as you have, and the support 
that the designers gave the plastics manufacturers 
when they first came into the field with non-transparent 
resins, I wonder if it would be in order to throw out on 
the table this question: Did the manufacturers of 
transparent material turn to the designers when they 
wanted support for the introduction of their transparent 
materials, as the plastics people did? Or did they just 
hope the designers would take that job aboard, also? 

Mr. Maisel: As far as I know, I believe they did. 
What do the rest of you think on that point? 

Mr. Rahr: I raise that question for this reason. So 
far in our discussion tonight, [ have made some notes on 
“what the designer is normally expected to do.” I 
think it is worth reviewing. It looks to me like a man- 
sized job. It is leading up to the question of what the 
designer is supposed to provide for the client. 

The first thing the designer is supposed to provide is 
a new idea and designs for it. The group brought that 
up. And then Mr. Arens emphasized it. Then Mr. 
D’ Addario discussed the problem of selling the new idea 
to a committee that is not predisposed to accept any 
new idea. Mr. Alter pointed out the importance of 
taking that selling on up to the production end of the 
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business and, perhaps, carrying it across the bench of the 
production end, when they could not ‘magine how the 
job could be done. Then Mr. Ullman carried on the 
thought that the designer must not only create, but also 
carry through to overcome that “‘can’t be done” attitude 
toward any of his inventions. That emphasized Mr. 
Alter’s point. Mr. Alter then brought out the other 
point—that the designer should be able to work in 
all the available materials, mentioning leather, metal, 
cardboard, plastics, paper, glass and foil. And Mr. 
Arens brought up the point that if you sell the client, 
then you have a hard job selling the supplier. © And so 
it was mentioned that we have to sell the supplier on the 
new idea, whether it is a new color of ink or foil or 
paper or leather or any one of those materials. 

Mr. Burnham pointed out the fact that after we had 
done that, in order to help sell the supplier, we really 
ought to sell him the idea of some new markets for his 
equipment, or the products which that equipment can 
produce, to justify the expenses of making changes. 

Then this point about transparent plastics was 
brought up, which got my Irish up. It tempts me to 
say that [ do not see why we should carry the materials 
people around on our backs unless they are willing to 
pay for it. [I think everyone here would welcome the 
opportunity to do any of these jobs, but that leads up 
to the client and his fee. This is really a big-sized order 
we have laid out here for the designer’s responsibility, up 
to this point, and T am curious to know what the client 
may consider a reasonable fee for taking on these jobs. 

Mr. Alter: 
designer’s fee? 
ent job, [ will say that IT worked with at least ten de- 
signers until [ found the two men with whom [ work 
exclusively. There has never been a question of fee, 


May I start in the discussion about the 
During my first six months at my pres- 


because a very long time ago I learned never to question 
an artist’s price. An artist or a designer will give you 
only what you pay for. 

I do believe that a fee should definitely be split. I 
do not think there should ever be a fee for the job out- 
right, because I do not believe in designers or artists 
working on a speculative basis. 

For example, [I will take something recent, as far as 
we are concerned. We have just put on the market 
about fifteen Christmas or gift sets—manicure cases 
that retail from $1 to $50. There is a set design fee on 
these. The speculative fee is about one-third of the 
finished fee. The designers have liked to work that 
way because it really offers an incentive. 

To get back to the transparent materials again. We 
have just brought out a package where the original and 
only run was one million pieces and where practically 
every well-known transparent material fabricator 
turned the job down and said it could not be done. 
One outfit said it could be done—and at a price that was 
far below what I had expected to pay for it. The job 
went out and it sold a million pieces and every manu- 
facturer who has seen it has since brought out something 
similar to it. But some other manufacturers refused 
to take the time and trouble to do experimental work 
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and, as Mr. Burnham put it, go to the expense of put- 
ting in perhaps $1,000 worth of new machinery. 

Another thing I have done which is in favor of the de- 
signers—I have allowed them to recommend manufac- 
turers and I have listened to them in that regard. I 
have not restricted them, in other words, by saying 
that they must work with so-and-so. If so-and-so, who 
has worked with us, could not do the job, they have 
been free to go out and find somebody who could do it. 

Mr. Arens: I would like to nominate you as the 
ideal client. 

Mr. Maisel: I want to ask Mr. Cole, since the sub- 
ject of how a designer sets his fee has been opened and 
we have found out how a client sets a designer’s fee, 
what he thinks about the subject. 

Mr. Cole: I think it depends upon the designer’s 
reputation. A designer should value himself at a cer- 
tain amount and divide up his time proportionately. 

Mr. Maisel: On an hourly basis? 

Mr. Cole: To a certain extent on an hourly basis— 
so much for consultation, so much for creative work, 
sketches, drawings and so forth. It is flexible, but I 
think it is about the only way you can arrive at some 
definite figure. 

Mr. Hornung: Getting back to the matter of a design- 
er’s fee and the various bases by which designers and 
clients might arrive at not the amount, but the method 
of payment, I think there are a number of ways a de- 
signer’s fee can be worked out. Aside from the per 
job payment of fees, there are also arrangements that 
would be considered in the category of consultation fees. 

There are some designers among us—and others we 
know—who have a per diem or per annum rate, based 
generally upon their hourly value of services. In some 
cases, designers have some minimum basis for consulta- 
tion. Of course, all these things are subject to so many 
conditions and subject to individual cases that it is 
difficult to arrive at a general basis for discussion here. 
But I think there is a growing tendency among manu- 
facturers to look upon the designer as a very necessary 
part of the functions of his organization who is to be put 
on some annual or monthly basis, so that he can be 
available in much the same way that a legal adviser 
would be retained by the year. The manufacturer is 
thus able to call him in and consult him not necessarily 
about doing a specific job or drawing, but to get his 
advice at every possible turn; to look upon the designer 
as supplying some sort of preventative rather than a 
curative force after something has gone wrong. There 
is certainly, I believe, a tendency to that direction 
which many designers hope will increase. I think 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint, it will iron out 
many of his difficulties. 

Mr. Rahr: Two things [ would like to do: one is 
to second Mr. Aren’s motion that you, Mr. Alter, are 
unquestionably the ideal client. I would like also to 
offer an apology for the remarks I made. I assure you 
they were not pointed at clients of your type. I re- 
ferred to going to a client for the first time, and one 
who does not have the background that you obviously 
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have, and then trying to strike a balance between the 
designer’s ambition to do the kind of a job he wants to 
do for you and the complete lack of understanding on 
the part of the client. That you obviously do not have. 

Mr. Alter: A designer’s job at Revlon is not easy. 

Mr. Rahr: Designers do not look for an easy life. 

Mr. Alter: There have been more jobs that have 
been on the bad side than on the good side. Many 
times they have not hit it. But at least they have been 
given the opportunity to work with ideas. Too, I feel 
it mutually advantageous to have the designer sit with 
me when we present design ideas to the committee, so 
that he can fight along with me, because by the time 
an idea has reached the point where it is brought up to 
the committee, that piece is usually exactly as I want it. 
It is then up to the designer and myself to work it out 
with the committee. 

Mr. D’Addario: Unless the designer is there to ex- 
press himself and explain why he did this, that or the 
other, [ do not think it is fair to call in a third person to 
do that for him. Some of the best ideas that ever were 
put forth have been somewhat revolutionary. They 
have needed selling. I can really say that the develop- 
ment of the two-tone effect on foil now being used was 
accidental. This novel effect had to be sold first to 
my client and then to the supply manufacturer. | 
wanted to use a silver or gold foil and get a dull and a 
bright effect at the same time. The foil people said it 
could not be done. They had tried printing white over 
silver, with the result that you would get an opaque or 
“dead” effect. 

Well, I happened to be at a cocktail party, sitting 
next to one of the chemists of the company. In talking 
shop he said he had just been working with aluminum 
hydroxide. I said, ““What is that?’”’ And he said, “You 
put it on a bright piece of foil and it dulls it.” I said, 
“Why, that’s exactly what I’m looking for.” 

Luckily I was dealing with a supplier who gave me ut- 
most cooperation and he succeeded in developing the 
desired effect. But whether dealing with a client or sup- 
plier, it simplifies matters if the designer can contact 
them instead of having a third party relay his opinions. 

Mr. Maisel: You have spoken of the committee or 
the various representatives of the client’s firm that you 
have to deal with, as if they constituted a board of cen- 
sors. I know they do, frequently. But don’t they 
contribute anything? Aren’t there certain people in a 
client organization who are essential insofar as work- 
ing with the designer is concerned? [I wonder how you 
feel about that? 

Mr. Ullman: You see, a package is never the result 
of any one individual. It has been my experience that 
it is a composite picture. Some contribution may be 
made by the merchandising manager of a company or 
the advertising manager or the sales manager. Usually 
a committee functioning that way will make contribu- 
tions—sometimes small and sometimes great. After 
all, a discussion is centered around something that has 
been worked up as a rough dummy, an idea that has 
not been fully completed. There are so many aspects 
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governing a packaging and merchandising situation 
that you will always find contributions made by the 
different people of a committee. 

Mr. Alter spoke about a committee. [ have been part 
of several situations where there have been committees— 
all of us have. I am wondering what type of people 
compose a committee in your company, Mr. Alter? 

Mr. Alter: The committee in our company is mainly 
the executives of the sales department. 

Mr. Ullman: Would that be two or three people? 

Mr. Alter: More than that. In our particular case 
it happens to be about six. The reason for that is that 
we have two entirely different sources of distribution. 

Mr. Ullman: How about the production manager— 
isn’t he on the committee? 

Mr. Alter: To some extent, I fill that role. 

Mr. Ullman: How about the advertising manager? 

Mr. Alter: Yes. 

Mr. Maisel: Mr. Burnham, how is the procedure in 
your company? 

Mr. Burnham: Our company is rather unusual in 
the fact that we have our packaging activities centered 
in the package development department. Its func- 
tion is to coordinate the activities of our research labora- 
tory on the package problem, to attempt to work out the 
ideas presented by the sales department and put them 
into workable packages; and, at the same time, to get 
the advertising and sales manager’s slant on how the 
package might look. The package development de- 
partment reports to the production manager, who is 
the man responsible for producing the package. 

And so, in every case, the sales people are consulted. 
The chemical people who would have to do with the 
structure of the package and whether it will hold the 
contents satisfactorily are consulted and the advertis- 
ing manager is consulted. And then, as a matter of 
policy, the package is passed on by the president of our 
company, Mr. Merck, with the idea of keeping our 
packages in the family and reflecting the general 
character of the firm. 

Mr. Maisel: I take it that on any occasion where an 
outside designer is employed, the committee to pass 
upon a package which he would design consists essen- 
tially of representatives of the various functions you 
have described? 

Mr. Burnham: Yes. The chemical laboratory, the 
production manager, a representative of the particular 
sales division concerned and then the sales manager 
would all be consulted. 

Mr. Maisel: Don’t the purchasing people come into 
the picture? 

Mr. Burnham: Through the production manager 
and the head of our supplies division. Our production 
division buys all packaging materials. 

Mr. O'Neil: 
cussion that the designer’s fee, while it ultimately pro- 
vides design sketches, must first cover research and con- 


I'd like to say at this stage of the dis- 


sumer study, plans, recommendations, consultation, 
study of materials and supplies, production machinery 
and special creative innovations that precede the actual 
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sketches. The hours or man hours spent by an indi- 
vidual or members of a staff are considerable before the 
actual sketch is made. 
is set up to give competent service on all these phases, 
his overhead cost has to be charged against this pre- 
liminary work and, if he should operate on the basis of 
one-third to cover the sketch phase, he probably 


In most cases where a designer 


would lose money. 

Mr. Arens: [I think the point you raise, Mr. Alter, 
concerning one-third of an amount being paid for a 
sketch and two-thirds of the amount for a finished job, 
would be very often reversed in another line of business 
than yours. In the fields of wall papers, box papers, 
textile designs and women’s fashions and any line that 
is distinctly seasonal and where styles are short-lived, 
the question of what designs and color combinations will 
click with your public is something of a gamble. De- 
signs for fashion goods have to be bought on a sketch 
basis because of the infinite variety of possibilities and 
because it is necessary to review a great number of de- 
signs before you find the ones that you think are going 
to sell to the public. 

Mr. Maisel: By a “sketch basis,” do you mean a 
minimum fee, whether or not the sketch is used, to pro- 
tect the designer? 

Mr. Arens: Yes. 
you are called in to do a packaging job for a client in 
which merchandising knowledge is an important func- 
tion of your own job. Suppose you consult with them 
and say, after making a study of the merchandising 
problem, that you believe the way to present this to 
the public is so-and-so. In that case, you have done the 
largest part of your work before you ever put a pencil 
on paper. Therefore, in such a case, the larger part of 
the fee should be paid for your counsel—and perhaps 
only a very small amount for the finished drawing be- 
cause the finished drawing is more or less something 


But, on the other hand, suppose 


that anybody could do, once the problem has been 
stated in a certain way and the design elements laid out. 
In other words, you are being paid there for a function 
which in your particular case is not a function of mere 
design. You are the merchandising counsel and be- 
cause of your flexible and modern point of view, you 
are keeping your client ahead of his competitors. 

Many of the manufacturers we go to have been selling 
a product in the same package for twenty years and 
they suddenly want a new package, but they do not 
know where to begin, so they want to call in somebody 
who has an entirely fresh point of view. In such a case, 
as I have suggested, I believe the fee is being paid for 
counsel and not for a batch of the designs for him to 
choose from. 

Mr. Alter: 


ing. [use the designer also on displays. 


I do not use the designer only on packag- 


To cite an example. We recently did a window dis- 
play. It is in production now. The display itself was 
basically designed by our own designers and no finished 
art work was done by them because neither of them is 
what I would call a fashion artist who could do a job 
like that. They are paid by us for their ideas. They 
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do very little sketchwork. But up to the last two 
years, I had difficulty in finding a designer who would 
work with us that way. Most of them classified them- 
selves as package designers, stopping at packages. 

Mr. Arens: I think the tendency now is for a greater 
variety of experience. For example, you will find 
people who have done nothing but industrial design 
who now take commissions in packaging. A great 
many of the package designers have gone into industrial 
design. In my own case, I started as a package designer, 
but I am doing more industrial designing than package 
designing now. In this group here, there are some that 
are split 50-50 on the work and some who are doing 
about 40 per cent of one kind of design and 60 per cent 
of another or the other way around. 

Mr. Maisel: Some of you specialize in trade marks, 
for example. Do any of you take the position that 
specialization is to be preferred to diversification on the 
part of a designer? 

Mr. Hornung: When we come to discussing spe- 
cialization, isn’t it true that we, as artists, follow along 
those lines we prefer above all others? I don’t think 
any one of us would prefer to be labeled for one phase of 
design to the exclusion of all others. In my own case, of 
course, I practice a pretty broad and general line of 
industrial design, including graphic arts, packages and 
so forth. To many people, because of my intense inter- 
est in this subject, I am considered an expert on trade 
marks. As much as I love this field of work, I would 
hate to do that to the exclusion of all other things. 
There are other men, besides myself, who exercise a 
great variety of talents and if, for the moment, they con- 
sider themselves exclusively packaging men, it is be- 
cause they prefer to work in that field. But I think 
all of us would rather be classed as general industrial 
designers doing this, that and the other thing, rather 
than to be pigeon-holed as specialists because we have 
all been in a position where we have realized what difficul- 
ties come of being narrowly labeled a specialist for only 
one thing. 

Mr. Wilmet: I was going to say that it is pretty bad 
for any designer to be classified as a specialist in any 
part of the field because it limits him so very much. 
For instance, we had a reputation in the cosmetics field, 
so people would say, “Oh, yes—he is fine on cosmetics, 
but nothing doing on grocery packages.” It has been 
very hard to get around those objections. 

Mr. Maisel: I can tell you gentlemen that when 
people call up for advice as to designers, the usual 
question is, “Who has done good packages in. . .2”’ and 
they usually name their own field. Our invariable 
answer is, “Why do you want to have a man who has 
already sold his best ideas in your field)” That is 
putting it a little more strongly than it has to be put, 
but it does make this point. 

Mr. Rahr: I was just going to say that the field that 
I have specialized in for the last eleven years involves 
the use of color in merchandising. Offhand, that might 
seem to narrow the field, but, actually, it gives us an 
infinite amount of variety. We have, during the last 
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twelve months, worked on such various things as asphalt 
shingles, maple furniture, paint colors, packages, floor 
coverings—to name only a few of them. We might go 
all the way to the high visibility yellow baseball, in 
connection with which the Dodgers caused a lot of com- 
ment. But by specializing in a certain part of the job 
of reaching the eyes of more potential consumers of the 
product, I think there is much to be said for the breadth 
of market experience that you gain and the methods of 
measurement you get for typical mass reactions. 

The impulses and psychological factors involved in 
color or design work are of greatest importance in mass 
selling. In other words, you are often designing or us- 
ing color for a functional purpose, rather than for a 
purely decorative one. 

There is a great and basic difference in design for 
decoration’s sake and design for function—just as there 
is a great difference between color for decoration’s sake, 
just to please the eye and make it pleasant to live with, 
and color that is designed to make something happen 
and to stimulate a live reaction. Our primary job is 
concentrated on the stimulation of reaction and second 
on decoration. 

Mr. D’Addario: That is true of package designing 
today. No real package designer creates just pretty 
packages. He is primarily interested in creating pack- 
ages that will sell. 

Mr. Rahr: It is becoming more and more important 
that a design job be a success for profit’s sake rather 
than for beauty’s sake. 

Mr. Arens: That is why we are up against the diffi- 
culty of “I don’t like it,” because the thing that would 
sell in the store would not necessarily be a pretty 
decoration on a mantlepiece. 

Mr. Burnham: There is one phase of this problem 
of setting a designer’s fee that [ am interested in. I 
wonder if, in setting a fee, you do not also take into 
consideration the previous success of the product? For 
instance, if Mr. Arens is doing a job for the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., that is going to sell 50 million coffee 
packages, is he going to ask me the same fee to design 
a package which may have a market limited to 10,000 
packages a year and where the possible amount of 
money to be made would be much less? 

Mr. Ullman: How would you set it yourself, Mr. 
Burnham? We say we have a certain commodity to 
sell. We have been through similar jobs several times 
and we know that when you make so many motions, it 
takes so many hours. We must charge a minimum of 
so much for our time. You will find that is one of the 
reasons why a professional designer will not speculate, 
even though he knows the job is a pushover so far as 
he is concerned. Now, a designer thinks of a package 
as the problem of reaching a market—something that 
has to do a selling job. [Tt has not only to look strong 
and attractive on the shelf, but it has to go further and 
merchandise the product. So we cannot say that 
because one package will be used in national advertis- 
ing, services should be higher priced than on another 
where the product will not be advertised and may not 
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CLASSIFIED 
m> WANTED: Salesman familiar with Cello- 


phane bags to represent outstanding auto- 
matic Cellophane Bag-Making Machine in 
all territories. Reply, giving full history, 
to Box 123, Modern Packaging. 


m= Chicago organization successfully selling 
paper packages is interested in adding one 
good readily salable line. Would con- 
sider boxes, transparent packages, paper 
cans, labels, bags, plastics, or any line that 
would not conflict with present satisfactory 
connections. Here is an opportunity for a 
capable manufacturer to secure high type 
representation by experienced men on a 
straight commission basis. We would 
faithfully guard your interests as well as 
aggressively sell your line. If your Chi- 
cago sales effort is not entirely satisfactory 
on the basis of results or cost per dollar, we 
invite confidential correspondence. Reply 
Box 124, Modern Packaging. 


m= WANTED: Carton designer particularly 
adapted to construction and forming rather 
than surface design. One of the nation’s 
outstanding carton manufacturers has per- 
manent opportunity for designer with these 
capabilities on permanent basis. Letter 
should state all qualifications and, if pos- 


sible, samples of jobs done. Reply Box 
125, Modern Packaging. 
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prove their appearance and sales appeal. 
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stitch—the colored stitching wire that 
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sell in such large quantities. Just how would you 
answer it yourself? 

Mr. Burnham: My feeling would be that in selling a 
client I would have to take that into consideration. 
A client certainly cannot be expected to pay you $5,000 
to design a product, for example, on which he is pre- 
pared to spend only $10,000 to promote it the first year. 
On the other hand, if he has $100,000 to spend, it is cer- 
tainly reasonable enough to ask him to pay you that 
$5,000 in order to help him start it off on the right foot. 
I think any businessman will look at it the same way. 
He can only afford to appropriate a reasonable percent- 
age of his budget for the designing of the package. 

Mr. Goldsborough: On that basis, which certainly 
has a reasonable slant to it, suppose I approach a 
manufacturer who has two products? One has a pos- 
sible circulation which will bring a $10,000 or a 
$20,000 volume sale, the other has a_ circulation 
which will bring a million or two million dollars of sales. 
Suppose I figure that my bare costs, not even taking 
into account exigencies that always arise, plus my time, 
will be about $300. I presume on this basis, I would go 
to him and, because I desire to get the account, I would 
say that we might be able to work something out for 
$350. But then, when that other more profitable job 
came along, if I ask him for $2,000 to make up for the 
former service, he would throw me out. In other 
words, it works one way for the manufacturer—actually 
the cheapest way every time. You've set a rather 
unfortunate precedent for yourself through trying to be 
cooperative. The manufacturer—having forgotten 
everything about the first job, but the price—quite 
humanly thinks you are a wretch trying to “scalp” him! 

Mr. Burnham: I grant you that you will always 
have to deal with the businessman who is trying to buy 
services as cheaply as possible. Whether it is design 
service or whether he is buying bottles or cans or any 
other item, he is trying to buy them at the bottom 
price. On the other hand, you can always go to him 
and say, ‘Well, if you do not feel my services are worth 
so much, you can buy them elsewhere.” 

Mr. Goldsborough: But if you have already given 
him a break by doing one job at only a cost price, be- 
cause you are happily realizing his predicament on an 
item that has a limited budget and a limited sale, then, 
it seems to me, he ought to be willing to give youa break 
on a more profitable item. 

Mr. Maisel: Isn’t your argument really the strong- 
est argument in favor of the annual retainer fee for the 
client who has a number of jobs varying in price? 

Mr. Goldsborough: That is quite true. 

Mr. Maisel: You would solve the problem for such 
a client by handling the jobs which require a lot of work 
and which cannot pay a justifiable fee, as well as the 
jobs which require less work—all on a retainer basis. 
It seems to me it would be more satisfactory to lump 
them together on an annual retainer basis or some other 
basis which lumps them together in terms of a long-term 
hiring of your consultation. 
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Mr. Goldsborough: That is quite true. On the 
other hand, there are plenty of circumstances that come 
up in connection with smaller manufacturers who have 
only two or three problems to solve. Let us say a 
small manufacturer has two or three types of mer- 
Itis an 
addition to the line and perhaps has a very small sale. 


chandise and one of them is merely a fill-in job. 


Perhaps another item is his main item. 

Now, logically, if he is a little cautious and a little bit 
afraid of the whole business, he is going to start on his 
less important merchandise. Under such  cireum- 
stances, it is pretty hard to work out a retainer fee such 
as you have mentioned. On a larger job, it is quite 
logical. If you produce the small job first—at cost— 
you are on the way to getting yourself well burned. 

Mr. Gianninoto: Some of the answers to this prob- 
lem have already been given. A clear understanding 
can be developed by discussing the problems thoroughly 
with the client as a businessman and not as a designer. 
The client has a problem which concerns his business. 
He has so many units of sales to make. The designer 
has his services to offer. Somewhere between these two 
points of view there is a compromise. Perhaps a small 
manufacturer, having just two or three items in his entire 
line, would not require the services of a highly expert de- 
signer. He should, however, get the designer’s advice. 
The designer may be able to help direct the client’s 
product into the proper channels for a smaller fee. 
Perhaps, by retaining him, the client would find that the 
designer’s advice in itself would be well worth while. 
It may be possible that he can help work out the prob- 
lem without too large a fee for actual design too. 

Mr. Maisel: There are a couple of other subjects in 
connection with packaging that we would like to take 
up and, if we can, [ think we should pass on to them at 
this particular time. 

Mr. Arens: I would like to make a final answer to 
Mr. Burnham’s question regarding cutting a customary 
fee for a small job that does not warrant the payment of 
any substantial amount. I will say, frankly, that in my 
own case, I have sometimes cut my regular fee in the 
case of a product or package that would not sell in large 
enough quantities to justify payment of my regular 
price. I have sometimes been able to do this because 
there was no research involved. That is, the job could 
be done in a short time, or because | had some time 
available in my studio that would otherwise be non- 
productive or because [ personally want to do that 
particular job so much I was willing to take a loss. On 
the other hand, I have had to refuse many a nice little 
job because, if my studio time was engaged and well paid 
for, I couldn’t take it. Not only is that realistic, but it 
is good business. If a client gets that kind of treatment 
from me on a small job on which he cannot afford to 
pay a large fee, then I have usually made a friend and 
he will remember me the next time he has a more 
profitable job on which he can afford to pay me better. 

Mr. Goldsborough: 
same price? 


But how about doing it for the 
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Mr. Arens: It is the same situation a doctor has. 
Every once in a while, he has a client come to him and 
say, “I cannot pay you and I have to have this opera- 
tion.” The doctor says, “I will be glad to do it for 
very little’—and he does that again and again. On 
the other hand, there must be the many operations for 
which that doctor is paid his fee or else he couldn’t keep 
his office open. I ought to point out here that [ con- 
sider the cut-price job as a personal indulgence —a little 
charity that. I usually cannot afford and often regret. 

Mr. Alter: May we be direct and simply say that 
what profit a product nets a client is none of the design- 
er’s business. If a product nets a client $3,000 a year 
and it needs redesigning, and another product nets the 
same customer $10,000 a year and it needs redesigning, 
I think a de- 
signer should set his fee. Sometimes he has just as 


those facts are none of your business. 


much work to do on an item that is going to net, let us 
say $3,000 as he has on an item that is going to net 
$10,000 to the client. 

The reason I mention this is that I recall your saying 
something about a job on which the overhead and costs 
would be $300 and you would take it for $350 if the 
product appeared to be one on which the client would 
not make a great deal of profit. However, on the other 
hand, if you thought a product was a world-beater, you 
would be entitled to $2,000 for the same amount and 
kind of work. I disagree with you because I happen 
to know something about that. We had an item of 
which we sold about 300,000 or 400,000 packages at $1 
apiece. The designer’s fee on that was fixed, one-third 
for the preliminary work and two-thirds for the finished 
work. And that is all that particular job was worth. 
Whether that job made $10,000 for us or $15,000 for us 
was none of the designer’s business. 

Mr. Goldsborough: How do you interpret the worth 
of a job? 

Mr. Alter: The designer tells me how much a par- 
ticular job is worth. 

Mr. Goldsborough: But suppose the designer has 
done what he considers an excellent design——and yet it 
may not be acceptable to you. In your opinion, it’s 
only worth so much as a preliminary sketch whereas, if 
accepted, it would then be worth three times as much. 
In other words, if you say the success of a design has 
nothing to do with its worth, then how can you say that 
it is worth more if accepted. Of course, in this par- 
ticular instance, you are the sole arbiter of its success. 

Mr. Maisel: I think the point in having two prices 
for design work, a one-third preliminary work and the 
other two-thirds when the work is accepted, is to safe- 
guard the designer against pure speculation and having 
to take chances. In other words, a designer knows 
that his office and telephone are going to be paid for, in 
any case, and he is not working purely on speculation. 
If the design is practical and can be utilized, he then 
gets his full fee. 
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As I interpret Mr. Alter’s position, that fee is a pur- 
chase; it is not a royalty. The ultimate sales of the 
package which incorporates the design may be based 
upon any number of factors in addition to the value of 
the design. Very frequently, it is based, to a far greater 
extent, upon factors within the sponsoring company. 
Given the design which they have purchased and which 
they now own, they go out and promote it and if they 
are smart promoters, they will sell many more of them. 

Mr. Alter: That is correct. 

Mr. Goldsborough: Id just like to say one thing 
more. I was not trying to say that the designer’s fee 
should necessarily be worked out like a royalty, though 
in some types of design it is. What [ mean is that you 
cannot divorce the price of the designs completely from 
its market success. In a practical sense, a designer 
knows whether or not his past jobs have been successful, 
even though he may not know the actual sales figures. 
He’d be crazy if he didn’t take this into consideration 
in future jobs. And another thing, there may be many 
other factors, including promotion, contributing to this 
success, but surely all this is based on the merchandise 
you ve designed, so that the design is an important con- 
tribution to the market success though its actual share 
may be hard to define. In a manufacturing business, 
the advertising manager’s salary will probably in- 
crease in some proportion to the success of the business, 
yet, after all, he is but one of the contributing factors in 
the success of the entire company. 

Mr. Gianninoto: The point here under discussion 
can be interpreted and understood better, T think, if we 
differentiate the type of business that Mr. Alter works 
in from the type of business that most of us work for. 
Mr. Alter’s business is one of fashion, so there are many 
items that constantly come out and where the turnover 
is small per unit, but many in the long run. And there 
are many failures for a few successes. Therefore, the 
fees cannot be based on successes any more than they 
can be based on failures. It is their judgment as to the 
possibility of success of a product or item which makes 
it possible for them to stay in business. 

Mr. O'Neil: Several times during this discussion, a 
hint of speculation has come in. I should like to say 
that the industrial designer, and by this [ mean the 
package designer and product designer, is in a business 
where he is selling experience, creative ability and 
labor. Often labor hours have a way of eating into 
possible profits—either caused by excessive demands on 
the part of the client or by diligent application by the 
designer. With so much labor involved, speculation 
can be considered only by the designer when the gains 
are so far in excess of the effort made that it may be 
worth the gamble. The best way for a designer to 
handle speculation is to ask the manufacturer if he could 
conduct his business on the same basis. 

Mr. Maisel: I think that at this point we will have 
to adjourn. But first, on behalf of Modern Packaging, 
I want to thank you all for your contributions to this 
round table discussion. 
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Tus Christmas thousands of people are going 
to enjoy the most delicious of holiday meats... 
Turkey! Gobblers, frozen immediately after 
they're cleaned and drawn, are shipped from 
packing plants to metropolitan centers. Pre- 
served at sub-zero temperatures, meat, such as 
turkey, keeps all its flavor and goodness. Every 
day throughout the nation people are buying 
frozen meats, fruits and vegetables packed in 
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package medium for frozen foods...they pack 
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